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Sole Proprietor Brodley By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


Civil. Military & Naval Jators. 


kg we could always permit ourselves never to 
serious it would be a beautiful world. 

To express laughter is tedious, but when a woman 

laughs it is an expressive ‘‘ He! He!” 
* * * 

Is it possible for the mind to become too clever? 
Perhaps! But then one can always lose it. And 
only the few deserve the joy of madness. 

* * * 

Ina mixed #éte-d-téte it is a fascinating occupation 

to separate the chaff from the wit. 
* 


* * * * 

A pretty person, who failed to exite in me any 
physical appeal, was complimentary, and called me 
a “buffoon.” She was right! I did not make love, 
so, of course, to her, I was a “‘ buffoon.” 

* * * 

‘The emotion of a fat fool is merely a voluptuous 
vomit. * * * * * 

Politically, I incline to the belief that England is 
suffering from fatty degeneration of the Art. 

* * * * 

They told us the war was a war for freedom. 

Poor freedom! Freedom must have lost. 
* * * * * 

I do not tell the truth simply because of the love 
of it, but my fighting spirit cannot resist the magni- 
ficent challenge. 

* 


* * * * 
SaRaese Why value applause? The bawls of the multi- 
MASTERS AND MISTRESSES tude are the mere expression of tragic impotence. 
* * * * 


The world is over-populated with dead minds. 
It is better to have loved and won, than never to have two and lost. 
One has to learn to love a few; or fing an inlet and find oneself. hy Am I unselfish or ambitious ? 
The beauty of my emotion me, until I analyse the virtue of desire, 
Pity the poor provider. _— live joyfully, aid ve luxrionsly lazy. That is why I write subtle adver- 


tisements instead of original plays. 
* 


I live in a sublime state of unsettled subtlety. (Curse these alliterations, I can’t keep away from them: 
But they breed themselves naturally. 1 do not manufacture.) ff’ ; 
My correspondents are legion. “‘ Your style is so singular,’’ writes one, ‘I like your square talk,” says 
another. But both are wrong, for I sometimes write in the circular plural. 
* * * * * 
A woman wears a halo when she cannot wear beautiful clothes. 


* * * * * 
Some of us are born light, some achieve lightness, and some have ethereal things thrust upon them. 


* * * * * 
‘* To argue with you is useless,” said an irritated charmer to me one day, ‘‘it is like water on a duck’s 
back.’’ She lacked the grace to say it was like champagne on a bird of patadise’s tail. 
* * 


* * * 

If one leads a devil of a life one must at least have the courtesy to give Satan a warm handshake in the 
whereafter. e * 

To keep one’s mind fresh and clean it is necessary to change it at least as often as one changes one’s 
underclothing. * * * e * 

It is possible that a woman can fool all men some of the time; it is probable she can fool some men all 
the time ; but she would only acknowledge to her intimates that she can fool all me’ all the time (‘ Hell! ”’ 
said the Duke). * - * 

Only supermen are strong enough to bear the truth. The sensitive soul of woman does not aspire to 
Herculean occupation. * e * 

I am tired of clathes, and bored with food, but I shall always need shelter, therefore I must casually 
mention that Pope and Bradley continue to make good clothes at almost altruistic prices. Lounge Suits 
from £10 10s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Overcoatsfrom £10 10s. {Two ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 
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TES the patronage of all who desire 

retain pteasant memories of the 
k meetings—or any other meeting in 
ich they may be interested. 


y There are some who are prejudiced 
against the idea of receiving advice about. 
racing—but why? If you know a friend 
in the City—one who is in intimate touch 
with the right people—do you not simply 
yours to ask him to tell you what he 

ows? Of course you do, and just as 
the ordinary speculator or investor needs 
sound advice to guide him in his opera- 
_ tions, so does he (or she) who takes a 
speculative interest in racing. 

And why not have it? If you want 
advice on law, you go to a man of legal 


experience to get it; if you want advice 


on your health, you go to an expert for it, 
so why not seek the advice of an expert at 
racing? Ihave owned many winners, and 
I get to know the business intended by a 
good many stables, which knowledge, com- 


bined with experience and good judgment, 


and the fact that I spare no outlay and no 
trouble which will bring WINNERS, 
necessarily results in profit, both to myself 
and to those who patronise me. 

Now, the first thing to remember is this 
—It is of no use backing horses every day 

* just for the sake of having abet. The onl 
sure way to success is to wait, to wait until 
something really reliable comes along, and 
that is my part of the business, and I ob- 
serve it strictly. 
every day. 

Another thing is, to unalterably confine 
your operations to one horse, and never 
more under any circumstances whatever. 
Then, by following these occasional items 
of genuine information, strictly one horse, 
you can absolutely rely on beating your 


I cannot and will not wire ; 


SIMPLEX 


bookmaker, and I want you to accept my 
help, for I know that I can win money for 
you regularly. % 
If you are attending any meeting, or 
if you are staying gt home and desire to 
take a speculative interest in any race- 
meetings, you cannot do -better than 
patronise me, for I have the best men 
on the Turf working for me, 1 empley men 
who attend every meeting and travel the 
training quarters, ever on the search for 
winners, and I am confident that the profit 
of the season 1919 will surpass even that 
of past years. I lay no claim to infalli- 
bility, but I DO claim experience and 
judgment, which MUST be beneficial to 
my followers. 


I supply the information each day that ° 


I advise anything to be done, my terms 
being the odds to two sovereigns each 
winner. Add £2 to your stake every time, 
and the profit of that £2 (as paid to you 
by your Cosksashier} is what you pay me 
for each win, as my fee for the advice. 
Don’t run away with the idea that the 
information is dear, for it is nothing of the 
sort. It is not what you pay for WINS 
that counts against you, but what you pa 
your bookmaker for losers, and you will 
win oftener than you will lose if you follow 
me. Moreover, the information will really 
cost you very little, if you add my fee to your 
own stake every time, as the only out-of- 

ket cost to you is when the information 
oses, which is not often. 

Intending followers must send four 
stamped and addressed forms (or their 
cost), with clear instructions for me to 
follow, and settle promptly for winners as 
due. No commissions are executed, but I 
can wire direct to the Agents of those who 
cannot personally attend to wires. 


FULL PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Fill in form below, and send along as directed, so as to start your new income NOW. 


To SIMPLEX, 1, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 
Dear Sir, 


Please register me as a follower of the above. I 
enclose four stamped 
and do not reside at any School or College 


to return you the odds to Two Pounds on all winners, and I 
telegrams (or their cost). I shall remit promptly as soon as I know results. I 


Remember 4 stamped 
forms (or cost) for 
me to wire you. 


If going to races—or staying at home—you want SIMPLEX. 
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The surest and safest way of getting rid of Colds, 
_ Coughs, Influenza, and similar ailments is to take 

Bitrate of Tar, which relieves all these ailments in __ 
marvellously quick time. 


Bitrate of Tar contains no harmful drugs 
or narcotics, is pleasant to the taste, and can © 
be taken with safety at all times by adults 
andchildren. Yourunnorisk oflossor 
disappointment, because every pack- 
age contains a binding Guarantee of 
Satisfaction or Money Back: 


Get a bottle to-day; it is 


the safest, surest and 
quickest remedy ob- 
tainable for Coughs 
and Colds. 


Bitrate Tar 
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THE OLDER WOMAN 


By Mifflin Crane \o! 


ov 


HE went to the telephone and rec- 

ognized the voice of little Marie. 

“ Are you busy, Mrs. Moffat ?” the 

girl asked. “But let me come up for 

a second anyway! I’ve got such 
exciting news to tell you!” 

The older woman frowned a little; 
her shoulders sagged in a melancholy 
droop. She was in a mood of despon- 
dency, disinclined to speak to anybody. 
But Marie was a touching young thing, 
showing her a charming, inexplicable 
affection. She hesitated only a second 
before she answered. 

“Of course, dear,” she said. “Come 
right up. I’m alone this evening.” 

She returned the instrument to its 
hook, took a step toward the chair 
abandoned at the summons of the tele- 
phone, and then, changing her mind, 
waited near the door. A moment later 
she heard the metallic click of the ele- 
vator, rapid steps in the outer corridor, 
and Marie was at the door. 

They embraced; the young girl 
kissed hers warmly. In that initial in- 
stance the older woman saw that some 
emotional thing had happened. The 
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girl’s eyes were wide and bright, the ~ 
pupils dilated, as if with fever. Her 
cheeks were coloured with a fluctuant 
flush. Her breath seemed to tremble 
with each expiring impulse, as if in ec- 
static vibration with her tremulously 
secret thoughts. Mrs. Moffat took her 
hands; she drew her gently toward the 
divan. 

“Tell me about it, dear?” she said. 

Before she spoke the young girl 
kissed the older woman with grateful 
affection. 

“It happened just as you said it 
would,” she began. “This afternoon 
he came. I pretended that I didn’t want 
to talk to him, I pretended to be bored. 
He tried to kiss me—I turned away 
from him. Then he told me that he 
wanted me—that I was the only girl in 
the world for him! .. .” 

Her excited little voice continued; 
the older woman was scarcely listening 
now. But the same smile curved her 
lips, fixed mechanically. 

A cheap little ruse had sufficed for 
Marie’s success. An old trick—lead- 
ing the young fellow to believe that she 
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was indifferent. Two weeks ago the 
child had come to her in despair—and 
received the counsel that had served 
her so fortunately. Mrs. Moffat sup- 
pressed a sigh. 

She knew these intriguing dodges, 
these matters of cleverness and tech- 
nique. Two decades of experience had 
taught her them—and now they were 
useless. A sense of self-contempt came 
into her thoughts like the sudden taste 
of a bitter drug. She had become one 
who knew all the rules to teach, but was 
herself powerless to accomplish. 

Now she raised her eyes and her 
glance passed over the eager girl who 
spoke to her. Marie was lovely. Her 
brown hair crowned her with tender 
curves; the pink tips of her ears were 
like little jewels, half concealed. Her 
mouth was gracious with expectant 
smiles; her eyes were lighted with 
eagerness. To the older woman each 
detail of her charm was a reproach, re- 
minding her of her own passed loveli- 
ness. 

The smile on her lips grew harsher; 
her eyes narrowed with a cold emotion. 
A feeling scarcely separable from hate 
assailed her senses as the girl’s persis- 
tent youth was imaged in her eyes. For 
a moment it seemed that she was being 
plagued, by a sardonic enemy in the 
fates, with this vision of perfection, so 
that she might comprehend more en- 
ag the bitterness of her personal 

oss, 

And then, as if her gaze had at last 
penetrated some falsifying film, she saw 
the little, almost premonitory lines 
about her young friend’s eyes; tiny, 
half defined. wrinkles, now no more 
than suggested shadows: time would 
make these deep! She observed the 
wraith of a pallor that rested on the 
girl’s full lips: already their fading 
was announced. All the small defects, 
the brief, immaterial touches of time 
were recorded then in her keen scru- 


tiny. 
it was at this moment that Mrs. 
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Moffat experienced her prophetic vis- 
ion. Ina single instant of time a dozen 
years passed over the young face be- 
fore her; the lips had hardened, the 
eyes were marked by fan-like radiations, 
their eager light had faded into the 
dull glow of disillusion, the smooth 
cheeks had lost the —_ flow of their 
curves, the voice its charm of uttering 
dreaming words. 

The older woman smiled sincerely, 
now, a smile of sincere pleasure. The 
oppressive consciousness of her own 
defeat was assuaged by the knowledge 
of this other woman’s unescapable fate. 
An emotion of almost passionate de- 
light stirred her. None could escape! 

arie must sooner or later grow old 
too, and in the transition suffer as she 
suffered. 

She put out her hand; she touched 
the young girl’s arm. 

“And you’re going to be very hap- 
py ?” she asked. 

The girl smiled, assured, confident, 
dreaming. She made no reply; the as- 
surance of her expectant eyes was an 
adequate answer. 

And witnessing this pathetic confi- 
dence, the older woman’s emotions 
softened. She no longer knew the thrill 
of a personal vindication, an intimate 
pleasure, in her secret knowledge of 
those unhappy circumstances life would 
bring to her young friend. Instead, her 
heart was touched with pity, with a 
feeling of oneness, of vague solidarity, 
of scarcely defined sympathy, with a 
feeling that she and this young girl 
shared a communion of fate. 

Time was their mutual assailant; 
they were comrades-in-arms in the 
same ineffectual and ever-lost battle. 

The knowledge that she was not 
alone tempered her secret melancholy; 
she stood up, and circling little Marie 
with her arms, she kissed her warm 
cheek tenderly. 

The young girl said nothing. She 
scarcely felt the embrace. She sat as 
before, silently, in dreams. 
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By L. M. Hussey 


CHAPTER I 


ENERAL GONZALES, usually 
the dominant one, was now 
balked by his wife’s rat-like 

ferocity. She was in a corner with an 
animal’s determination to fight. In her 
taut hands she grasped a heavy vase, 
held it uplifted over his head, and even 
though he no longer advanced, nor 
threatened her further, he was appre- 
hensive lest she hurl it anyhow. 

He knew it was useless to attempt 
her proposed chastisement at this 
moment. His own fury had not been 

uick enough—and she was so much 
like a cat, so agile, so swift to elude 
his clutch, He stood in front of her, 
therefore, without movement, and a 
laborious sneer lifted his moustache 
and revealed his contemptuous lips. 

“Senora,” he said, “you look very 
natural. You should be caged in a 
zoo with the other animals. But—” (he 
glared at her with a sudden, ferocity 
that made her clutch the vase in a firmer 
grip) “—if I find you carrying my 
- name about among dogs of that sort 
again, you'll live to regret it; you'll 
surely regret it!” 

He stepped back a little until he felt 
sure that he was out of range and then, 
turning, walked out into the corridor. 

Through the door he could see his 
daughter Virginia fondling her tame 
parrot in the court. His son Ismael 
was lying under a palm tree, reading a 
paper-backed book. 

He passed out and approached Vir- 
ginia. The girl, still holding the par- 


rot perched on one of her slender. 


fingers, raised her jet eyes to his with 


an understanding and even sympathetic 
glance. Her calm aspect brought some 
subsidence of his heated temper; she 
was a pleasant one to look at. 

“Your admirable mother was about 
to break a vase over my head,” he mut- 
tered. 

The girl sighed. 

“She makes it very hard for all of 
us,” she said. “She is irresponsible, a 
completely irresponsible person. What 
notion has she of our name, father— 
of your position ?” 

“None!” he exclaimed with a low- 
voiced bitterness. “I’ve been damned 
ever since the day I married her. Now 
I discover that she’s been carrying on 


‘all sorts of coquetries with Ricardo, the 


chauffeur... . 

“And you’ve discharged Ricardo?” 

“What! Ricardo? Of course not! 
Was that unfortunate man at fault? 
He is without doubt the best chauffeur 
in this city. No, I shall not sacrifice 
Ricardo to your mother. But when I 
remonstrate with her, she threatens my 
life with a vase. She’s a-woman of 
low impulses!” 

He ceased speaking and for a time 


_ gazed down morosely at the brilliant 


parrot that twisted about on his daugh- 
ter’s hand. The bird annoyed him; it 
seemed to mock him a little, to ges- 
ticulate gibingly at his humiliations. 

Without speaking again he turned 
away and crossed the court, entering 
the hall that terminated in the street 
door. 

His car was standing outside and he 
stepped into it hurriedly, as one who 
escapes from a place of abominable en- 
actments. In a moment he was speed- 
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ing eastward, with no especial goal, 
but with a full sense of relief. 

It was rather late in the afternoon 
and he saw some of his friends driv- 
ing past in the opposite direction, on 
the way to their cafés. To-day he 
shrank from their company and from 
the customary pleasant hours of con- 
versation and drinking. He had seldom 
been more depressed, nor his sense of 
failure more acute. 

This was the fashionable section of 
the avenue. He knew each house and 
the families within. He thought of the 
wives of these men—mostly, like him- 
self, officials of some sort in the gov- 
ernment, Naturally, they were not all 
happy; no doubt very few cared any- 
thing for their women. But they kept 
up a certain discreet outward respec- 
tability, an appearance of amity, an 
avoidance of anything openly disgrace- 
ful or vulgar. 

He knew their women; each one of 
them had some sense of her husband’s 
honour. To gointo one of these houses 
was to encounter inevitably the external 
aspect of correctness—which was all 
that could be asked. General Gonzales 
sighed. No man could demand perfec- 
tion. 

But his own wife was a creature of 
impossible indiscretions, She made no 
distinctions between people, none of the 
simple, palpable distinctions. To her, a 
half-breed from his plantation was as 
important as the Gobernador; she’d as 
lief talk to the one as the other. 

This appalling realization, repeating 
itself to-day with a special emphasis, 
deepened the lines between his eyes in- 


to a frown of the most severe immobil- _ 


ity. He felt almost weak,-almost de- 
feated. Without these special hu- 
miliations of his home, there was 
enough to trouble him—the difficulty 
of his position, the envious intrigues 
against him, all the insecurity of po- 
litical life in his city. 

He found he was reaching the out- 
skirts of the town, but still he had no 
inclination to turn back, Ahead of him 
he saw the little Petari station on the 
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electric railroad. Turning down here 
into the disreputable end of El Paraiso, 
he crossed the iron bridge and brought 
his runabout to a stop. Here he sat 
down without moving, staring out in 
front of him. 

Vague, morose thoughts passed 
through his mind like damp fogs of 
unlifting discontent. The loungers on 
the bridge watched him in curiosity; he 
was palpably not one of this region. 
But no one was surprised. In this quar- 
ter there were houses that men of his 
sort were known to visit in their more 
trivial moments, 

For a time he saw nothing. Little by 
little, however, his mood relaxed, pass- 
ing into the one of dull resentment that 
usually followed upon his more acute 
rebellions against these domestic in- 
dignities. He turned his head and 
looked about him. 

Down the unlovely street he saw one 
of those familiar blocks of houses that 
constitute the homes of the poorer peo- 
ple. They were wholly without any 
grace, box-like structures with staring 
cement walls, joined into a long rec- 
tangle, which was pierced by the door 
of each separate house like the inade- 
quate openings of a row of bee- 
hives. 

On the steps, before one of these 
doors, a young girl was seated—and 
now he observed that she was per- 
sistently looking at him. 


CHAPTER II 


Ar first he thought she was one of 
the town’s women, a natural conclusion 
in this quarter of the city. But he 
finally decided against the supposition. 
She was too shy, and when she dis- 
covered that he had observed her, she 
dropped her eyes, turned her head, and 
pretended to interest herself in the 
loungers on the iron bridge. 

He could see that she was somewhat 
nervous, for even at this distance the 
intermittent tapping of her foot on the 
pavement was visible. 
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Now he was interested. The girl of- 
fered some release from his thoughts, 
a welcome diversion. The engine of 
his car was still running, and slipping in 
the clutch, he moved down the street, 
twenty or thirty yards, until he was 
quite near her. 

She must have heard his approach, 
but for a few moments she gave no 
sign. Then, lifting her eyes to him 
again, she gave him a swift, sudden 
smile that was hidden in an instant by 
the rapid lowering of her face. 

It was an agreeable invitation, but 
still he hesitated before responding to 
it. He was again doubtful about her 
status; perhaps, after all, she was only 
one of those women of his first sur- 
mise. Just now he had no inclination 
for their commonplace enchantments. 

His eyes passed searchingly over her 
figure, observing her jetty hair that 
seemed to imprison the day’s last sun- 
light in its ample coils, downward to 
the nearly concealed curves of her small 
face, her hands, her little shawl-cov- 
ered shoulders, to the tip of one worn 
shoe that still tapped nervously on the 
pavement. At any rate, she was a nov- 
elty, she was different. This determined 
him; he stepped out of the car, and 
crossing the pavement, stood in front 
of her. 

“Good afternoon, little sefiorita,” he 
said. “Maybe you're lonely as I am 
and will talk to me a little.” 

Now she raised her face and the smile 
reappeared, vanishing at once and leav- 
ing her features surprisingly serious. 
He saw that her lips trembled a trifle 
when she spoke. 

“Thank you, sefior,” she said. “Yes, 
I saw you; I'll talk to you. But come 
inside!” 

She stood up, 
over her slender 
arms. 

Gonzales was somewhat surprised at 
the abruptness of her invitation. 

He glanced over her shoulder, trying 
to pierce the dusk of the opened door 
with his puzzled gaze. He could see 
no one inside, and his mood was such 


athering the shawl 
ips with her bare 
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that he abandoned his customary cau- 
tion and followed the girl into the 
house. 

He found himself in one of those 
ordinary damp rooms, dark, disorderly. . 
For an instant he believed himself alone 
with the girl, but as his eyes adjusted 
themselves to the inadequate light, he 
perceived an old woman rising up out , 
of a gaudily painted chair and making 
obsequious gestures. He bowed slight- 
ly; the old woman uttered an insane 
cackle. 

“Good day! Good day; fine sear, 
good day!” she repeated. “Yes, come 
in, sefior, don’t be afraid of us. You've 
come to see my little Gloria—yes, that’s 
right! I told her to watch for you, 
senor !” 

Again she laughed, and the harsh. 
sound was unpleasant, even sinister, as 
it resonated from the close walls of the 


dim room. Now she tottered nearer, 


and her glassy eyes, passing over the 
countenance of the visitor, fixed them- 
selves upon the face of the girl. 

She spoke again, this time with a 
feeble, high-pitched ferocity. 

“Yes,” she said, “this is my girl 
Gloria. I told her to watch for you. 
She'll be good to you! T’ll see that 
she’s good to you! aN 

Her words implied a_ surprising 
threat; she glared at the girl steadily. 
Her savagery, because of its astonish- 
ing impotence, was the more impres- 
sive. Now she was bowing again to 
Gonzales, and repeating her grotesque 
gesture many times, she retreated to a 
little door at the back, and disappeared. 

During this — the girl remained 
near one of the gaudy yellow chairs, 
resting one hand on its back, and utter- 
ing no word. The poise of her head, 
of her shoulders, the attitude of her 
entire figure, was one of admixed fear 
and contempt. As the old woman 
stumbled into the next room, her shoul- 
ders drooped a little; she turned, and 
without meeting his eyes, faced the 
visitor. 

Although not wholly enlightened, he 
was beginning to understand. 
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If his surmise were correct, this was 
not an uncommon situation in his city: 
an old woman, an old man, some domi- 
nant one, exploiting a youthful victim. 

He looked curiously at the slight fig- 
ure before him. 

She was so hesitant—he could see 
she had not gone 

ar 

“Let us sit down,” he said. “I want 
to talk to you.” 

She obeyed mutely and he drew up 
another of the abominable chairs and 
faced her. 

“Who is that?” he asked. 

He inclined his head toward the door, 
the —— indicating the vanished hag. 

“My grandmother,” she replied. 

Her voice was almost lifeless, and she 
spoke the words like a phrase from a 
repeated catechism. 

General Gonzales smiled, but it was 
a slight one, and his heavy moustaches 
concealed his curved lips. He drew his 
chair a little closer and lowered his 
voice. 

“You're lying to me,” he said. 

For the first seconds following his 
accusation there was no change in her 
attitude. She sat as before, drooping, 
her head bent down, her eyes fastened 
on the littered floor. Then, raising her 
face, she met his gaze with suddenly 
widened eyes in which fear and sur- 
prise blended together with a startling 
swiftness. 

Her face seemed to lose all its colour, 
as if, in this stranger before her, she 
had come to confront a grave crisis in 
her obscure fortunes. Several times 
she touched her lips with the tip of her 
tongue, but no words followed. 

Gonzales was still silent; at last she 
spoke. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“That doesn’t matter,” he replied. 

Again she hesitated. 

Then, leaning toward him a little, 
holding tightly to the arms of her chair, 
she spoke rapidly, almost in a whisper, 
and glancing again and again at the 
door in back, as if she feared the im- 
potent old woman might issue out 
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suddenly to strike the betraying words 
from her 

“Well, then, sefor,” she. whispered, 
“TI did lie.- At least I think so. She 
tells me I’m her grandchild, but I don’t 
know what the truth is. This last year 
she’s beat me every day ... until I’d 
consent.... Well, I did consent 
finally—what could I do, sefior? You 
see, I did consent! Aren’t you 
here? ... .” 

With these concluding words her 
expression changed, and losing their 
configuration of indefinable terror, her 
features seemed to reflect another emo- 
tion, her reaction to the man seated 
near her. Her lips became firmer, and 


curling a trifle, suggested a measure of 


contempt. Certainly, she gave him no 
welcome, however complacent she 
might be. 

This surprised him—and interested 
him. To a degree, she was indubitably 
unusual, since—despite her outward 
agreement to the urgings of the old 
woman—she preserved within herself a 
fundamental and unbending spirit. 

He came to a sudden resolution. 

“Of course, she expects you to make 
as much money as you can,” he said. 

The girl said nothing. 

“Well, then,” said Gonzales, “give 
her this.” 

He dropped several gold coins in her ~ 
lap, and before she had the opportunity 
to say anything in return, to make a 
suggestion, to reject his gift, or, more 
likely, to accept it and its implications 
under her sullen necessity, he arose 
from his chair and took a step toward 
the door. 

“ And that is all, sefiorita,” he said. 

But she understood more swiftly than 
he had expected, and before he could 
reach the door she was at his side, her 
small, tense hand clutching his arm. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 
“What do you intend, sefior ?” 

Gonzales told her not to question 
him, told her he had no idea what he 
meant. It was an impulse—she had to 
give the old woman some money, 
wasn’t that true? Very well, here was 
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the money, more than the old hag could 
reasonably expect; it ought to quiet her 
for a time. Meanwhile, he wanted no- 
thing himself, and he would probably 
. never see her again. 

The girl, still clinging to his arm, 
searched his face with dark eyes of 
wide astonishment. He did not meet 
her gaze, being uncertain with what ex- 
pression he should look at her. He was 
beginning to feel uncomfortable and to 
regret his impulsive act, since it was 
unrational. Yes, entirely without ra- 
tionality, since the money could do the 
girl no good, except temporarily; it 
could not possibly save her. Moreover, 
since he was an unsentimental man, ac- 
cepting all the various aspects of life, 
he knew he had no wish to save her. 

Meanwhile the girl, feature by 
feature, examined him, as if his were 
a fabulous presence. Her mouth was 
opened a little and her quick breath 
arose and passed in a faint warmth 
across his face. 

“Don’t say you won’t see me again!” 
she said at last. “You must let me 
meet you. I don’t understand you! I 
want to talk to you.” 

He tried to disengage his arm with- 
out consenting, but her fingers tight- 
ened, gripping his coat. 

“Well, then,” he said, “if you want 
to see me we can meet.” 

“Where ?” she asked. 

He told her he would’ come to-mor- 
row, but not at this house. She was to 
wait for him above, at the Puento de 
Hierro; there she would find him. 

With this assurance she released his 
arm and he passed out of the house, 
glad of his freedom. But in a way he 
did not regret the appointment, for she 
was not without interest, and he needed 
interests—thoughts of other things— 
his customary musings too often turned 
to his wife. Against her he now 
uttered several subdued oaths. 

“Nombre de Hijo!” he exclaimed. 
“She has been my doom!” 

He climbed into his car and turned 
back toward the Calle Real de Can- 
delaria. 


Ill 


CHAPTER III 


His daughter was having some sort 
of a party that evening, and when he 
reached home there was a disagreeable 
bustle in the house; the servants were 
moving palms into the drawing-room 
and Virginia, ‘like a field marshal, was 
directing them with strident abuse. 

His saturnine mood had returned and 
he had no inclination to trouble himself 
with these activities. So he left the 
house almost immediately, driving over 
to the Plaza Bolivar, where he went into 
a little café next to the Yellow House. 
Here he joined a political group, among 
them Dr. Fernandez, that inextinguish- 
able Nestor of the country’s shifting 
politics. 

General Gonzales was glad of this 
encounter, The old man was always 
friendly, and more than once had res- 
cued him from difficult positions. 
Since Gonzales had become the Minis- 
ter of War their relations had been 
closer. 

The two went to a table together. 
For a time the venerable intriguer 
spoke only of generalities. 

“ Serior General,” he said, “ we are all 
too quiet now. We need changes, a 
new aspect, ah? After all, it’s true, 
isn’t it, that no permanency is satisfy- 
ing, not to any man? We must pass 
from purpose to purpose, from thing to 
thing. hat are goals? Illusions, 
wouldn’t you say? Any end is good 
enough, the zest is all in transition!” 

They filled their glasses with a fresh 
charge of brandy and soda, Old Fer- 
nandez leaned across the table, became 
more confidential, and his rasping voice 
passed into a disharmonious whisper. 

“ At your right,” he said, “is General 
Figueredo Paniagua, with his satellites. 
You haven’t observed him, sevior—you 
must!” 

Gonzales turned in his chair and met 
the glance of Figueredo Paniagua. 
They nodded, and the other General, 
Gonzales’ subordinate, turned again to 
his friends, resuming his interrupted 
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conversation. But for a moment Gon- 
zales continued to examine his profile, 
exhibiting, meanwhile, a slight but sig- 
nificant frown. 

Figueredo Paniagua was ambitious— 
he understood this. They had both 
been candidates for the ministry; Gon- 
zales guessed accurately that the other 
had always received defeat with small 
grace. But when all was summed up, 
Paniagua’s influence with the army was 
much inferior to his own. Therefore, 
whilst he retained his strength and 
alertness, there was nothing to fear 
from the man playing the lesser réle. 

Gonzales turned to his old friend. 

“Thank you, sefior,” he said. 

“He called on the President three 
afternoons last week,” continued Fer- 
nandez, in the same uniquely harsh 
whisper. 

“Yes, I must watch him,” agreed the 
General. “But, between us, what ad- 
vantage can Gomez gain by doing any- 
thing for him? o is the greater 
caudillo—myself or our estimable other 
General? Gomez has no reason to 
jeopardize his security!” 

Gonzales’ eyes narrowed as he said 
this, and the jetty eyebrows, descending, 
gave him a sinister aspect. 

Dr. Fernandez shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Life is very obscene,” he said. “Be 
watchful.” 

The conversation grew general once 
more. They drank the customary num- 
ber of brandies and sodas and then, 
shaking hands, left for their homes. 

It was late now; in the plaza a small, 
enthusiastic crowd had collected at the 
prospect of a fight. Ignoring this, Gon- 
zales drove around to the Candelaria 
and eastward to his house. 

He arrived as Virginia’s guests were 
leaving, and was annoyed by the neces- 
sity of_halting a few minutes to speak 
with a group of them. At last he made 
his escape, hurried to his room, and, 
lighting a cigar, paced the chamber with 
an angry stride. 

He was tired, he was vaguely op- 
pressed. His domestic irritations no 
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longer troubled him, but rather the more 
important necessities of his life. Some- 
how his strength seemed less to-night, 
and with this consciousness of frailty 
came a diminution of his assurance. 


He had a clear idea of his position, 


of its demands. He did not underrate 


the forces that opposed him, nor was — 


he blind to the unescapable intriguing 
that accompanied any political advan- 
tage in his country. One must be firm, 
be unyielding, watchful, for ever alert. 
To-night this necessity wearied him, 
and he longed for some escape. 

In this mood he thought of the little 
unlucky girl over near the Puento de 
Hierro. He recalled his appointment 
with her for the following day, and the 
thought of it served to ease him. After 
all, she might divert him and so afford 
some moments of forgetfulness. 

Much calmer at last, he undressed 
and went to bed. When he awoke it 
was morning and Virginia’s parrot was 
whistling stridently in the garden. 


CHAPTER IV 


several appointments to keep’ 


before noon, he dressed hurriedly. 
After a conference with the Gober- 


_nador, he had an agreeable interview 


with Gomez, the President, and re- 
turned home to luncheon in excellent 
spirits. His wife was nowhere about, 
and, since her absence freed him of the 
customary irritations, he departed to 
keep the afternoon’s rendezvous en- 
livened with a jaunty smile. 

Turning into El Paraiso, he saw the 
usual loungers on the bridge, the dubi- 
ous figures of swarthy, furtive men, 
ready for unmentionable enterprises. 
Above these groups, in the direction of 
the suburban station, was a slight figure 
oo by a black manitilla; this was the 

rl. 
> drove close to the curb; she recog- 
nized him and walked rapidly to the side 
of his car. He gave her a gesture to 
step in and, obeying, she seated herself 
at his side. 
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The girl was silent, her eyes were 
lowered, her face bent, and, glancing 
toward her, only the tip of her nose in 
profile was visible outside the veiling, 
jetty lace. She seemed inscrutable then, 
she had an air of mystery, and his in- 
terest was enhanced. 

He drove north, toward the Avila, 
where, on the outskirts of the town, he 
had several blocks of houses whose usu- 
fruct was enjoyed by some of his lesser 
retainers. Before one of these, a ce- 
ment structure somewhat better than 
the one in which his companion lived, 
he stopped the car. He helped her to 
alight; they crossed the pavement and 
entered. 

It was dark inside; Gonzales went to 
the windows and raised the shades. 

“Sit down, little sefiorita,” he said. - 

The girl did not at once obey. Drop- 
ping her shawl to her shoulders, she 
glanced about her with a mingled ex- 
pression of curiosity and apprehension 
in her eyes. 

Then she looked toward Gonzales, 
and, meeting his gaze, averted her head 
at once. 

He could see that she was trembling 
a little; the fringe of the black mantilla 
vibrated, although no air was stirring.in 
the room. In her face he discovered 
none of yesterday’s sullenness, nor 
even aloofness, but a new quality, a 
hesitancy, a curious diffidence. Again 
she seemed mysterious. 

Suddenly she raised her face and met 
his gaze. 

“IT know who you are!” she said. 

Her voice was low, and she spoke 
these words gravely. . 

Her unexpected declaration, with its 
air of mysterious pronouncement, star- 
tled the General a little. He turned his 
face suddenly and glanced swiftly about 
the room. But they were, as he had 
supposed, entirely alone. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
asked. 

“She told me who you were,” the girl 
replied. 

Her reference to the old woman was 
not in a name, but only by means of 


this stressed pronoun. Nevertheless, in 
uttering it, she made of the word an 
odious thing; she visibly shrank a little. 
Gonzales understood, and his vague 
suspicions were arrested. 

He smiled, half sardonically. 

“Yes, I suppose she would know,” he 
said. “That’s her business. Did she 
compliment you on the catch ?” 

The girl, taking a step sideways, 
dropped into a chair, settling herself 
with a faint sigh. She ignored the 
General’s flippancy and answered him 
with such a grave simplicity that he felt 
a touch of shame. 

“No, she was going to beat me. You 
went so — she believed I’d lost 
you, but I showed her the money and 
then she let me alone. Then she told 
me who you were, It made me afraid!” 

He pulled up one of the chairs and 
sat down opposite her. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 
“Gloria? Well, little one, lam General | 
Gonzales, and I suppose that does make 
you afraid of me, eh?” 

He met her eyes with an expression 
half smiling and half bitter. 

“This life is very ironic,” he said. 
“There is no need for you to be afraid; 
that doesn’t help me any. But there are 
— whose fear I’d pay a great deal 

or.” 

Of course, she did not comprehend 
his allusion, but she made no questions. 
Her eyes were downcast and her little 
hands fumbled with a bit of her dress, 
folding and unfolding the thin fabric 

ewith a slow nervousness. 

When she spoke again her voice was » 
very low and she did not meet his eyes. 

“T don’t know what you intend to 
do with me,” she said. “I hope it will 
be lucky that I met you, setior General. 
Certainly you are strong enough to do 
anything you please with me. But it 
won’t be anything worse than the eld 
sefiora!” 

Her admission of his power was flat- 
tering. He found now that he was dis- 
tinctly pleased ; he liked the little unfor- 
tunate, He was not a man whose com- 
passion was readily touched, and so her 
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appeal was not the easy one of senti- 
mental pity, but shaped itself from cer- 
tain subtleties—her obvious respect, her 
impression of his dignity and station, 
and, to a degree, her naive honesty. 

He leaned forward a little and gath- 
ered up her hands, which yielded to his 
own without resistance. 

“You must leave the old woman,” he 
said. “And, perhaps, it will not be un- 
lucky that we met each other, even for 
you, little sefiorita. We willsee. Mean- 
while, would you like to stay here? 
There are an old man named Pedro and 
his wife whom you'll come to know; 
they live in the next house. They will 
tend the place for you and do whatever 
you say, And I’ll see your old one and 
make it agreeable for her to forget you, 
for a time, anyway.” 

She lifted her face to his eyes. 

The black mantilla had fallen from 

her shoulders; it lay draped over the 
arms of the chair and the lace. ends 
trailed on the floor. Her face was still 
grave, and for an instant her great eyes, 
whose jet pupils seemed miraculously 
enlarged in the dim light, studied his 
face as if in a test of his sincerity. The 
Generali found her very charming then, 
touching in her youth, in her helpless- 
ness and in her obscurely divined cour- 
age. 
“TI know now it will be a lucky thing 
for me,” she said. “ You make me very 
proud, sefior General. It is strange 
that you should want me... .” 

Then she smiled, her eyes widened, 
and all her aspect was enlivened. A. 
swift vitality seemed to suffuse itself 
through her body, passing, in part, to 
the tired man who watched her. Her 
hands, still lying in his own, became 
tense, and the fingers, pressing his, 
moved in little caresses on his wrists. 

“T am very lucky; I am very proud,” 
she said. “I will be sweet to you, and 
I'll make you forget all the hard things 
that come into your life.” 

Her words, and the touch of her slim 
fingers, brought a desiderate ease into 
the General’s spirits. He felt glad him- 
self; it was a good thing to have found 
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this little one. She was eager to give 
him a certain needed homage, and a for- 
getfulness of his anxieties and failures. 

But for an instant a peculiar bitter- 
ness crept into theseappeasing thoughts. 
In this second he was fully conscious of 
his life’s ironic thrusts—why had she 
come so late? Her part could only be 
a little one now; another had usurped 
her. His eyes were scrutinizing her 
smiling face, the appealing frailty of her 
rounded throat, her sloping, dusk shoul- 
ders, her slender arms, her small body. 

He believed fully that she exemplified 
a rare sincerity. And he thought of the 
woman at home, the one to whom he 
had given his name, and who often 
availed herself of opportunity to trifle 
with his honour. It was a contrast that 
embittered the instant. 

But her pleasant nearness brought 
him a return of his former softened 
mood. He leaned back in his chair, 
fixing his eyes sometimes upon her at- 
tentive face, again looking past her, al- 
most forgetting her as a visible embodi- 
ment, but always feeling her signifi- 
cance—and he began to talk of himself. 

As she faded in his mind to no more 
than a symbol of sympathy, he spoke 
of increasingly intimate things, It was 
pleasant to talk about himself, to ex- 
press some of his anxieties, to even 
adopt, without any fear of ridicule, a 
certain of martyrdom. 

She learned about his wife, and 
nodded with understanding. He told 
her something of his political difficul- 
ties, the precariousness of being a great 
man. This made her eyes shine and she 
admired his courage. 

“Sometimes I am tired,” he said. 
“There’s always an ambitious one with 
a knife at one’s back!” 

As her ears recorded them, such 
words as these thrilled her. Vague, ro- 
mantic heroisms presented themselves 
to her mind, and, in a vicarious way, 


hearing of them authentically from the. 


lips of her companion, she shared in 
their attendant emotions. She was vi- 
brating with an unused happiness. Life, 
she believed, had suddenly been gra- 
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cious to her, taking her from days of 
drab discomfort and from the recent 
swift approach of an appalling prospect 
—to the threshold of an incalculable 
a ry In her simplicity she acknow- 
edged a deep measure of good fortune. 

Her easy emotions expanded like an 
opening blossom. All her apathy, her 
fear and her distrust had passed, dis- 
solving in these confidences that came 
to her ears. She saw the man in front 
of her as the victim of undeserved in- 


dignities—and even of profound perils. 


Her naive imagination enlarged the ac- 
tual uncertainty of his position; before 
her understanding of this she felt cu- 
riously weak, strangely impotent. 

Yet she wanted to help him; she 
wanted to be his protector. 

Gonzales paused at last, and, turning 
in his little chair, glanced out through 
the square of the small window. e 
light outdoors had acquired that tran- 
sient clarity of the swift tropical twi- 
light. He was astonished to find that 
the afternoon had gone, and regretful. 

Looking at the girl now, he found 
that her figure had grown dim and 
faintly mysterious. Her little face made 
a white, ethereal blur against the back- 
ground of the dark wall behind her. 

He arose, and at his rising she stood 
up also. 

“Must you go?” she asked. x 

He nodded. 

“Yes, but I’ve been very content, 
little seviorita!” 

She came closer to him, she raised her 
hands and rested them, after a second’s 
hesitation, on his shoulders. 

“Call me Glorina!” she said. 

Her slim arms curved about his neck. 

“You won’t leave me long?” she 
asked. 

“No,” he assured her. “To-morrow 
afternoon I’ll come here again. Before 
I go I'll step in and arrange everything 
with old Pedro—he’ll give you whatever 
you ask. To-morrow morning, before I 
come, there are many things you must 
buy yourself. Pedro will come to my 
house and get money from me to-night. 

She ignored his material arrange- 


ments, making no comment. Her arms 
circled him more tightly; she drew 
down his face and kissed him, 

He was surprised at the fresh charm 
of her young lips. He left her with 
regret and anticipation. 


CHAPTER V 


But the next day he went to her al- 
most mechanicaJly, as one who keeps, 
without interest, the form of a neces- 
sary habit. A certain incident of the 
preceding night had brought him dis- 
turbing thoughts and concerns, and 
with this there was commingled the dis- 
agreeable memory of the morning’s 
encounter with his wife. 

When he left her that first afternoon 
he was at ease, full of agreeable 
thoughts, and certainly without any in- 
clination to go home. Therefore, he 
drove over to La Francia, that favour- 
ite, friendly place near the Yellow 
House. Upon mace j the café he 
found a small group of acquaintances 
standing near the door, all clustered 
around Hector Calcafio, that amusing 
old wit of the city. 

The General joined them; Calcajio 
was telling a presumably authentic story 
about his son’s encounter with a police- 
man. The point of the tale was that Cal- 
cafio, as secretary to the Foreign Minis- 
ter, issued most of the passports to 
those desirous of leaving the country. 

“That damned son of mine,” he said, 
“got drunk last night and came up the 

. street about two o’clock singing an ill- 
advised song. He’s had two or three 
run-ins with that fellow before, and so 
the officer thought he could handle him 
now and give him something of a scare. 
He was mistaken, My boy tripped him 
up, sat on him for a while and then, 
snatching off his helmet, ran up the 
street. 

“The officer came running after him, 
but the boy made the door just in time 
and a second before he slammed it shut 
he threw the helmet in the fellow’s face 
and yelled: ‘Now you go to the devil!’ 

“ The ass was so angry that he began 
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pounding on the door. That woke me 
up; I raised the window, looked out and 
saw him there, pulling on the doorknob 
as if he was crazy. 

“* What do you want?’ I called. 

“*Where’s your son, setor?’” he 
asked. 

“*T don’t know,’ I said. ‘In bed, I 
suppose.’ . 

“*Well, I want him!’ 

“What for?’ 

“* Senor, he just told me to go to the 
devil!’ 

“I stared at the idiot a moment and 
then, smiling, I answered him very po- 
litely : 

“*Well, I don’t see why you come 
around and wake me up at this time in 
the night. I’ve no objection to you go- 
ing to the devil, but I certainly can’t 
make you out a passport now!’” 

Laughing, several in the group sug- 
gested that they all find a suitable table; 
it was acted upon, and in a moment they 
were seated and drinks were served. To 
Gonzales, already in an agreeable mood, 
it promised to be a pleasant evening. 

hey had been seated, talking and 
drinking, for perhaps an hour, when 
General Figueredo Pania with two 
or three friends, entered the café. One 
of his friends preceded him; someone 
waved from Gonzales’ table, and the 
newcomers walked toward them. 

A few feet away Figueredo Paniagua 
noticed the presence of General Gon- 
zales, The latter waited for him to nod, 
but, astonishingly, Paniagua stopped 
abruptly, stared at his superior, frowned 
and, turning brusquely with no sign of 
recognition, walked to another table. 
His friends hesitated a moment and 
then followed him. 

The episode escaped no one; every- 
body looked at Gonzales. He sat as be- 
fore, but his face revealed an expression 
of astonishment that still dominated the 
assertion of his customary aplomb. His 
thoughts were confused ; he did not un- 
derstand. It was incredible to the point 
of unreality that Figueredo Paniagua 
should offer him this undreamed-of and 
astounding affront. 
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Yet, in an instant more, he understood 
that it was deeply significant—his rival 
must have received, only recently, the 
scornful strength of some secret assur- 
ance, Otherwise his daring was unac- 
countable. 

But Gonzales was too confused now 
to take any action on the moment, which 
was perhaps fortunate for him. He had 
learned the habit of caution, and this 
had accounted, in later years, for more 
than one of his successes. He turned to 
his friends, seemed to ignore the inci- 
dent, and smiled. He began to speak of 
an utterly different thing, and so it was 
necessary for them to put aside their 
curiosity. 

Still, this was a strained situation. 
Everybody felt that somewhere the ten- 
sion must snap, and probably they 
looked to Gonzales to break it. 

In his friends’ faces there was an in- 
effaceable expression of expectancy, 
mixed with looks of waiting delight; 
they believed some excitement might 
follow. 

Perhaps their anticipations would 
have been realized, but Figueredo Pa- 
niagua left the café before General 
Gonzales puzzled out any line of action. 
He passed by the other’s table with a 
rapid stride, his satellites at his heels. — 

Gonzales turned his head and stared 
after him; he gripped the arms of his 
chair and seemed about to rise, but with 
the disappearance of his enemy his mus- 
cles relaxed, and he rather slouched in 
his chair, frowning heavily. 

He was angry, puzzled and alarmed. 
In a measure his emotions were those of 
one whose particular skill begins to fail, 
whose grip becomes confused, whose 
knowledge of necessary facts is blurred. 
He was troubled with premonitions, 
with vaguely understood portents. 

The difficulty and uncertainty of his 
position, the knowledge of plots and 
scheming loomed up in his thoughts as 
something grown suddenly monstrous, 
no longer answerable to his cunning. 
He even felt old, and for several mad 
seconds wondered whether there was no 
escape from the foreboding future, 
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where a complete renunciation of his 
customary life might save him. Yet 
there remained something too unyield- 
ing in him for that. 

He did not stay long and he went 
home to spend a bad night. Many times 
in his dark room, silent save for the un- 
marked hum of clumsy, nocturnal-in- 


sects, he tried to review his position. 


clearly, and to perceive, in definite 


terms, what sudden new weakness could. 


have come about to shake his assurance. 
He was unable to fix on anything, yet 
the conviction of insecurity persisted. 
The very fact that he could not grapple 
with the precise character of his alarm 
maddened him. 

In the morning he arose earlier than 
usual and, although without appetite, 
walked into the- dining-room by habit. 
Here he discovered his wife, joking 
= one of the maids, a little mulatto 
girl. 

In his nervous condition the appear- 
ance and position of the woman out- 
raged him profoundly. Her body was 
covered with a slovenly negligée, she 


’ wore a dingy sort of a cap on her head 


that flapped about like a pair of mon- 
strous ears. In comparison, the little 
maid was neat—upon the entrance of 
the General she retired with hasty dis- 
cretion. 

Gonzales stood just inside the door, 
staring at his wife. He resented, as a 
personal affront, as a deliberate thrust 
at his position and dignity, this obscene 
familiarity with the servants. This 
morning, because of his feeling of in- 
security, his sense of honour was the 
more acute. 

His wife turned and met his eyes, but 
her glance wavered before the fixed ani- 
mosity of his stare. 

She stood up, attempting to ignore 
him, but he stepped toward her quickly 
and seized her arm. 

Now, defensively, she raised her eyes, 
summoning the courage of a cornered 
animal to her aid. 

For a moment he did not speak. In 
his anger his face coloured a darker 
hue. He had never felt more keenly 


the outrage life had brought him with 
this woman, the abominable shaft of 
fate that had joined him with her. In 
that moment, by an insane, emotional 
syllogism, he connected her with his 
present perplexity; he blamed her for 
all his uncomprehended difficulties. 

But before he could act or speak, she 
jerked her arm free, and, running 
around the table, reached the door. He 
followed her, cursing; she slammed the 
door in his face. 

For an instant he rattled the knob 
like a madman, but when it yielded to 
his clumsy efforts she was gone. 

A moment later his daughter entered 
the room. He did not speak to her. 
his family irritated him; no one of them 
understood his difficulties. They were 
useless ones, symbols of his undeserved 
misfortunes. 

He lost all thought of the unneces- 
sary breakfast, deciding now, with a 
swiftly acquired impulse to action, to 
call on the President. He scarcely knew 
what he would say, or how he would act, 
but perhaps Gomez would lighten the 
abominable darkness a little and give 
some rationality to the actions of Figue- 
redo Paniagua. 

He dressed carefully and then rode 
over to the Casa Amarilla, but Gomez 
was not there. He had already left for 
Miraflores, having concluded all his 
business for the day. 

Gonzales felt his necessity so keenly 
that he determined on the drive over to 
the Palace, and even began to execute it, 
proceeding half way along the Cande- 
laria before turning back. It was a 
strange, swift enervation that made him 
change his mind. 

He felt that the trip was useless and 
that nothing was to be gained from 


Gomez. His emotions, intangible and 


without definite foundations, were al- 


’ most those of one defeated, who, inca- 


pable of action, stolidly awaits the in 
evitable. 

It was at this moment that he thought 
of his little Gloria, the quiet, comfort- 
ing one, and the recollection of her en- 
tered his mind like a caress. He knew 
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he must go and talk to her. The mem- 
ory of her sweet naiveté enlivened his 
dull spirits. She believed in him, she 
honoured him, each of her shy glances 
was a tribute to his strength. She 
would give him courage. 


CHAPTER VI 


Atmost a day having passed since her 
coming to this little house, the girl 
found strangely happy and con- 
tent. She was one unused to the en- 
vironment of happiness, and so the 
charm of these moments came to her 
with a peculiar freshness of appeal. 

Her recollections dealt only with days 
of sordid events. As far as she could 
remember, the spectre of the old woman 
haunted her, beating her whilst she was 
still a little girl, forcing her to tasks be- 
yond her strength, and as she grew 
older and the flower of her charm un- 
folded, treating her no less harshly, but 
eyeing her now with an obscene and un- 
mistakable expectation. Then followed 
those months of less and less veiled sug- 
gestion, culminated at last by direct 
commands. But she had been saved! 

She was waiting eagerly now for the 
General’s coming, whom, in her sim- 
oy! she regarded as a fabulous one. 

ut there was already a humanizing 
touch that made him real to her, that 
gave her the emotion of pity. His in- 
timate monologue the day before had 
— his wife as the counterpart of 

er own haggish oppressor, a younger 
duplicate, but no less venomous. These 
thoughts made her flush with anger. 
How was it possible that such a man 
could be dishonoured ! 

Shortly after he had left her she had 
made the acquaintance of her neigh- 
bours and servants, old Pedro and tis 
wife, She liked- them at once; they 
treated her with consideration, and 
when the General’s name was men- 
— their faces became fully respect- 
ul. 

Pedro’s wife was a fat old woman, 
somewhat rheumatic, extremely garrul- 
ous, but full of motherly solicitations. 
But Gloria knew that Pedro was the 


more important -of the two, and she 
liked him better. 

He had a sinister aspect that pro- 
claimed a great amount of ready cour- 
age and that did not frighten her at all. 
She trusted him, and she was assured 
of his loyalty to the General. She knew 
they had seen action together, and she 


-felt that Pedro must have -been fully 


adequate to the most perilous situation 
whenever personal valour could count. 
It was easy to imagine how terrifying 
he could be in anger; in his early days 
he must have dominated more than one 
scene by his mere physical presence. 

He was a big fellow, a little bent now, 
but still commanding. He wore im- 
moderate moustaches, half jet and half 
grey, and irregularly stained with to- 
bacco. His walk was astonishingly 
light, almost feline; there was nothing 
stolid about him; he seemed to be al- 
ways listening, to be cat-like, alert. But 
he had a gentle voice, and when he 
spoke to Gloria he removed his great 
hat respectfully. 

In the morning little Gloria and Pe- 
dro’s fat sewora had gone down to Gra- 
dillos San Jacinto and with some of the 
money left the day before they had 
bought a score of feminine things that 
the old woman carried back with them, 
talking without intermission during the 
whole trip. The girl gave her only a 
perfunctory attention, but this silken 
chatter was not offensive; it made her 
feel at ease, indeed. She liked Pedro’s 
wife. 

As she dressed for the General’s an- 
ticipated visit she felt wholly at ease; it 
seemed the normal thing that he was 
coming; she had already adapted her- 
self to her good fortune. She was one 
who had never looked forward to a 
future, and so she had readily accepted 
the immediate moment. Even now she 
had no thoughts, nor speculated any- 
thing, upon any days to come. Life had 
not given her the habit of anticipations. _ 

She put on a light blue frock, and, 
walking out into the garden, pulled 
some orange blossoms and fastened 
them in her hair. Looking in the glass, 
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she was surprised at the composure of 
her face; the full, curiously shaped lips 
were smiling, her broad forehead was 
without lines, the eyebrows were arched 
sharply over her large, half-slanting 
eyes that had already lost their brooding 
glints. 

She was satisfied with her appearance. 
It did not occur to her to wonder 
whether or not she was intrinsically 
charming; the General would like her, 
she felt assured. 

At last she heard his motor stop in 
front of the house, and she ran to the 
door to meet him. He was frowning as 
he crossed the pavement, but as she took 
his hands, leading him eagerly into the 
little room, the lines dissolved from his 
features. Her welcome was warming; 
he was touched already by the atmos- 
phere of her charm and sympathy. 

“Look, sefior!” she exclaimed. “ Pe- 
dro and I have changed everything here. 
Isn’t it pretty now? I’m very glad!” 

“What have you done since yester- 
day ?” he asked. 

“Waited for you!” she said. 

“Do you like it here ?” 

“Oh, I’m going to be really happy,” 
she answered. 

It was impossible to doubt her. Her 
simplicity was incapable of evasion, and 
she accepted the meagre gift of this 

lace with an almost absurd delight. In 
his present mood her appreciation 
stirred him unusually and it lessened his 
sense of bitterness. 

He sat down and began to talk to her. 
She sat close to him, touching him with 
her little hands, fingering his coat- 
collar, his sleeves, his necktie, occasion- 
von smoothing her hand gently over his 

air, 

“T’m tired,” he said. “ I’ve been tired 
for months now, and for some reason 
worried, Glorina. Perhaps I’m getting 
to be an old man. No doubt that’s the 
reason why I brought you here—I’ve 
been wondering about that. It may be 
I imagine that I can steal some of the 
secret of your youth.” 

“Don’t come here to tell me that!” 
she exclaimed, “TI’ll give you anything 
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I can, but you are not an old man, 
sefior! You wouldn’t let anybody say 


_that but yourself!” 


“Things = harder for me,” he 
went on. “I have many enemies—too 
many for an old man.” . . 

The girl straightened a little, and 
something communicated from this 
spontaneous gesture made him raise his 
eyes and meet her own. Her eyebrows 
were drawn down, their arch destroyed; 
the slantwise eyes had narrowed and 
her full lips were compressed. Under 
her dusky skin a fluctuant colour 
warmed her cheeks. 

“Tl kill any one of them you say!” 
she exclaimed. 

For a moment, her ferocity surprised 
him. Then, seeing her small face, her 
rigid little body, her slim hands clenched 
ineffectually on her breast, he laughed. 
But he was pleased. Her words recalled 
some long-forgotten emotions, some 
old events, some of the valorous mem- 
ories of his younger days. She had the 
spirit that had been common to all of 
them then, the old spirit . . . the for- 
gotten spirit... . 

“T believe you would!” he murmured. 

Her words had been the solvent of 
his depression. He began to talk to her 
lightly, and presently they were both 
laughing. After a time they went out- 
doors to look at the orange trees, and 
here they found old Pedro, who joined 
them a few moments, spoke something 
about the badness of things and then 
discreetly disappeared. 

Gonzales found that he was restless; 
the afternoon was unusually warm; he 
suggested that they get in the motor 
and drive up into the Avila. The girl 
was delighted with the prospect. 

They took that little road that mounts 
and dips like a wave and descends at 
last into La Guayra. Just outside of 
the city they passed a pair of Assyrian 
pedlars coming in with a pack from 
the seaport; Gonzales stopped the car 
and bought the girl one of those curious 
necklaces the natives make over in 
Trinidad. Farther out, a train, going 
northward, passed across the face of a 
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cliff beyond an intervening valley and 
was lost like a toy in the impenetrable 
green. They could hear its whistle, 
sounding like the call of a far bird, from 
nowhere. 

The girl was moved; she drew closer 
to Gonzales. 

“Life is very big,” she said, simply. 
“T don’t know anything about it. I 
have never lived yet. You must teach 
me life!” 

She met his eyes with a glance that 
confided her admiration and her dreams. 
She almost seemed pitiful then—and, 
after all, he thought, pity is not only for 
those who are old. She gave him a re- 
newed sense of strength. In the atmo- 
sphere of her abounding faith he felt 
remote from all forebodings. 

He no longer sought the explanation 
of his impulses toward her, he had no 
desire to rationalize the act that had 
carried her away from that sinister 
Puento de Hierro. He accepted her; 
she was a necessary one. 

Several hours passed rapidly and they 
had to turn back at last to reach the city 
before nightfall. When Gonzales parted 
from her that afternoon it was with a 
real regret. The enlivening hours re- 
mained with him for some time. It was 
not until later in the evening that his 
depression returned. 


CHAPTER VII 


For more than a month he saw her 
every day. The news of his presumed 
infatuation leaked out, of course, and he 
knew that some of his friends laughed 
at him; he was indifferent. 

One day he overheard several of them 
talking of his affair. 

“Who is she?” the speaker said. 
“Ha! one of those delightful ones from 


that row near El Valle station—you - 


understand! No, I haven’t seen her.” 

These allusions did not anger him; 
they even gave him a measure of pride. 
At least no one could claim he was en- 
tirely old. They believed the worst; 
that was excellent! 

Of course, his wife found out, for no 
such thing is a secret very long in that 


city. It produced some improvement in 
her. It may have given her a certain 
fear. Her vulgarities were less obvious, 
and sometimes she was almost genial. 
As for his son and daughter, they made 
no sign. They were acquainted with 
the ways of their country. 

Had it not been for his political diffi- 
culties, he would have been almost con- 
tent in these days. But the intrigues 
that he felt were afoot still eluded him. 
Figueredo Paniagua was thoroughly 
obnoxious; as far as possible the 
General avoided him. 

Sometimes, alone, he writhed despair- 
ingly at his own cowardice. In any mo- 
ment he could make this man show his 
cards, whatever they were—he could go 
to Gomez and demand his removal. An 
open trial of strength would be bound 
to foliow. Even Gomez, if he were in- 
deed inimical, might hesitate, for the 
General felt that he was still to be 
feared. There were still many Gonza- 
listas; he was still a caudillo. 

Yet he felt that the subtle insults of 
Paniagua, the contemptuous air of the 
man, were purposely designed to make 
him act; and so he was afraid and 
shrank from the issue. He temporized 
with his necessity, suffering the inso- 
lences of his subordinate under the per- 
suasion that the moment to strike had 
not yet arrived. 

But the very necessity of another con- 
flict appalled him. He was tired and he 
felt old. Why could not things go on 
as they were, quietly? Nature would 
soon remove him from the path of the 
ambitious ones! 

He had his instants of angry pride 
and the old strength seemed to return 
to him, but they were always neutralized 
by the coming back of his weak hesita- 
tion. 

He was seldom at home now, for the 
sight of familiar things irritated him. 

He even went less to his café, pre- 
ferring to spend his evenings with the 
little Gloria. She always ministered: to 
him, soothing his vanity, assuaging his 
pride. Her belief in him was entire; 
she never questioned his strength. The 
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sincerity of her simple admiration 


warmed him. He felt a real tenderness - 


for her. He persuaded himself that it 
was well to be with her, for he believed 
that she would finally give him the full 
measure of resolution: - 

Gloria was still living in the moment, 
wholly content and very proud. Gon- 
zales’ position, his name, his honour, 
seemed almost a mystical thing, some- 
thing precious, something worth giving 
a life for. These emotions were easy 
to her ardent simplicity. 

She often talked about him to old 
Pedro. He told her of the early days, 
when they were both young, and had 
little to lose. ; 

“Ha!” exclaimed Pedro,.“ he was a 
strong caudillo then! They were afraid 
of him!” 

“ They’re afraid of him now!” inter- 
rupted the girl, her slanting eyes widely 
opened. “He has many enemies; he says 
so—but they’re all afraid of him.” 

Pedro nodded abstractedly. 

“They were afraid of him then,” he 
went on, renewing the thread of his 
reminiscence, the valorous past, “I 
think he could have gone higher, 
senorita. They were all afraid of us. 
For example, senorita . . .” 

The old man took off his enormous 
hat, resting it on his knee. It was twi- 
light and the sun fell over his face, 
making red shadows in the deeply car- 
ven wrinkles. An old scar, dividing 
the edge of his chin, seemed to pulse a 
little in the last crimson light. 

He lifted his face, staring westward 
toward El Calvario. His eyes fastened 
themselves upon the little chapel of the 
Virgin of Lourdes. 

“That was the last fight we had to 
make,” he said. “They sent old Don 
Miguel up against us and he had more 
than a thousand men with new rifles. It 
was hard with us: Caramba! how we 
allcursed! Don Gonzales swore he'd slit 
Don Miguel’s throat, and all of us said 
the same; we thought it was just our 
manner of speaking. But the General 
meant his words, senorita! 

“Here is the way he did it: he sent 
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for me in the night and we went down 
together to their camp. You squirmed 
up on your belly through a field of cane 
and the two sentinels were playing cards 
at the edge of the clearing with a cane 
fire burning at the side. You'd see the 
smoke go across their faces like a cloud, 
and then their heads would show up 
again with their mouths grinning at — 
each other. 

“When the time came we hit them 
over their heads so that they never made 
much of a sound. My General took the 
blanket from one and wrapped it about 
him; he put on the fellow’s hat and I 
waited. He went into the camp and all 
you could hear was little noises such as 
you expect in the night, senorita. 
Presently Don Gonzales came back and 
I could see that he was smiling. I knew 
that he had kept his word, After that, 
it wasn’t long until they made peace 
with us...” 

The okd man’s voice trailed off in a 
regretful cadence as if old dreams 
troubled him then, the sinister, appeal- 
ing wraiths of unfulfilled adventures, 
of exploits that his memory would have 
prized, cut short by the struggle’s un- 
expected end. 

But the girl had no regrets, for she 
was already lost in the fervours of her - 
imagination. 

Her heart seemed to open widely to 
these past heroisms; the knowledge of 
them gave her a new life and obliterated 
for all time the unworthy memories of 
her other days. She walked in a dif- 
ferent world now, she played a different 
réle. For her, the deeds of the General 
in the past were still living things, con- 
tinuing in the present—and she had her 
partinthem.  - 

Of course old Pedro’s tales enhanced 
her: hero and enlarged her tenderness 
for him. In these final days she charmed 
him immeasurably, serving his pride so 
completely that he almost lived in the 
atmosphere of a forgetful illusion. Her 
adequate tribute to his other days en- 
abled him to forget the moment, to 
overlook his temporizing and his im- 
mediate weakness. 
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He ignored Figueredo Paniagua; he 
was really contemptuous of the man. 
He draped himself in the cloak of his 
past accomplishments, as if it were an 
armour. He persuaded himself that he 
was strong enough to cope with any 
intrigue, but he did nothing. 

Certain rumours were becoming com- 
mon property now; some of his friends 
endeavoured to warn him. It was pretty 
well known that Paniagua had easy ac- 
cess to Gomez these days, and the origin 
of General Gonzales’ influence was re- 
called. His position was the result of 
an early compromise; he held it because 
he had been a strong caudillo. The in- 
terested ones could divine that Gomez 
had no reason to favour him if there were 
nothing more to fear from his strength. 
But he laughed at his advisers and the 
ease of his contempt reassured them. 

One evening, with Gloria, he told her 
more than he ever had before about his 
present position, gilding its seriousness 
with his recently acquired contempt. 
She was troubled, but she laughed with 
him over the futility of his enemies. 

“T intend to give Figueredo Paniagua 
a few more weeks,” he said, “and then 
it will be better for him and four or 
five others to leave the city. I’m tired 
of waiting, little one. I’m about to act.” 

He stood in front of her, smiling. 

In the dim light his erect figure had 
an air of youthful courage, and his 
words were wholly convincing. He be- 
lieved them himself. He believed that 
he was about to show his hand; it 
seemed worth while now; he had gained 
a sweet audience. 

She looked at him with all the fervour 
of her tender admiration. The faint 
light concealed the lines of his face, 
there were shadows that dyed his 
whitening hair, and her simple faith was 
supreme, She breathed quickly, seeing 
the glamorous, exciting days before 
her. She knew she would help him! 

But her heart was not without its 
troubling fears. When he left her that 
evening she lingered at the door longer 
than usual, holding him with low spoken 
words and she watched until his car was 
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out of sight and the dark street empty 
and noiseless. But just before she went 
indoors she was surprised to hear 
another car come up the street. It 
passed with dimmed headlights, turned 
at the corner where he had turned, and 
again the thoroughfare was without 
sound. 

It was not until late the next morning 
that she learned of his death. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AFTER he left her he went first to La 
Francia, It was not recalled that he 
spent a long time in this place. The 
remembered, with a questionable signifi- 
cance, that a stranger had called for him 
there earlier in the evening, and had 
gone without waiting. 

Early the next morning his body was 
found in the San Juan river; his car 
was deserted in the street. 

There was a purple wound between 
his eyes, probably the result of a blow, 
and in his breast there were half a dozen 
knife thrusts. 

The President issued a proclamation 
offering a reward for the perpetrators. 
In La Francia they laughed at that. It 
was generally conceded that no one 
would have dared this attempt without 
Gomez’s consent. 

Old Fernandez, speaking to a group 
there, had some very respected com- 
ments to make. 

“Three months ago I warned him. 
Several weeks ago I told him it would 
be better either to act or leave the city. 
Better the last, no doubt. His work was 
done here—there comes a time when 
every man’s work is finished. Then you 
can watch, it’s better to watch anyway! 
Then you have the opportunity of ob- 
serving the folly of action. But there 
was some sort of a woman, ah! All 
men after fifty should be required to 
enter a monastery.” 

Dr. Fernandez and three or four 
others went to his home, having a zest- 
ful curiosity. The younger men entered 
the house with countenances revealing 
a certain solemnity, but old Fernandez . 
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was faintly smiling. The incident had 
yielded him some agreeable medita- 
tions; his mind enjoyed the contemplat- 
ing of futilities. 
omewhere in the house Virginia’s 
arrot was calling persistently: “Per- 
ichito, perichito, dami la pata, dami la 
pata!” 

The girl met the yisitors and took 
them into the room where the General’s 
body was lying. There was a crucifix 
at his head, and the lighted candles 
flickered in the dark room like symbols 
of frailty. The girl’s face was tense; 
her customary abruptness was accent- 
uated, but she showed no signs of ex- 
travagant grief. 

In the room the silence was broken 
by the monotonous lamentations of the 
wife. Her obvious grief 
seemed natural now and the visitors, 
accustomed to the plastic souls of their 
people, regarded it without surprise. 

She sat in a big chair, her elbows 
were supported on her knees, her face 
was hidden in her hands, and she rocked 
back and forth. The fluttering of her 
dress stirred the air near the candles and 
now and then they flickered violently. 

Others began to come into the room 
and Dr. Fernandez and his party left. 
In the hall they met Ismael, the Gen- 
eral’s son. His face was very white, he 
looked a little frightened, save in the 
expression of his mouth, which was 
firm and seemed to indicate a half- 
formed determination. He beckoned to 
Fernandez and the two stood aside. 

“What is it?” asked the old man. 

The boy hesitated, finding his ques- 
tion difficult. 

When he spoke he did not meet Fer- 
nandez’s eyes, but gazed down morosely 
at the floor. 

“What is your opinion, senor doc- 
tor?” he asked. 

F “T don’t understand,” replied Fernan- 
ez. 

Ismael raised his face and his features 
expressed an emotion of distressful per- 
plexity. There was a curious light of 
pleading in his eyes. 

“T thought you might know, senor 
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doctor,” he said. “Who was it? Some- 
thing is expected of me; I must do 
something! 

The old man regarded him with a 
faint smile, that was not without its 
touch of compassion. He understood, 
in a measure, the conflict of emotions 
that assailed the boy’s ease. He 
answered him gravely. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “ Nobod 
knows. Your father had enemies; 
think it’s useless for you to do anything. 
You'd better try to forget.” 

Ismael lowered his face again but the 
look’ of relief that manifested itself on 
his features was not lost to the old man. 
He comprehended : the boy had desired 
this assurance and justification. Now 
he was freed from a terrifying re- 
sponsibility. Nobody knew. It was 
useless to do anything. Nobody could 
be blamed for accepting the inevitable, 
for doing nothing. He took Dr. Fer- 
nandez’s hand and pressed it gratefully. 

“Tf I could find out—” he muttered. 

Fernandez turned and rejoined his 
friends. 

“The end of another drama,” he re- 
marked, “ with ironies to make overtones 
to the central tragedy. The boy, hav- 
ing a certain amount of romance about 
him, was horribly afraid that he would 
be expected to accomplish some sort of 
a requital for the injury to his father’s 
honour. I put him at ease, senores. - 
What would be the use? I’m tired of 
romance. Let these people forget all 
about honour—it’s a pretence that will 
do them harm. They have other pre- 
tences that are safer, especially the ex- 
cellent senora, eh?” 

Old Fernandez laughed. He took one 
of his companions by the arm, and 
drew intimately close to him. As he 
spoke the others smiled, in appreciation 


of his drollery. 


“We regret our friend’s death,” he 
said, “but consider what an admirable 
thing it is for his wife. I tell you, this 
life is full of compensations, balances. 
They had a holy time together; it was 
a stiff game between them; but now 
she forgets all that. It pleases her to 
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and thereby she gains a very agreeable 
martyrdom—a touching circumstance, 
caballeros! That old lady has an agree- 
able prospect for the rest of her days. 
It is her right now—you will not be 
heartless enough to deny it; none of us 
—to exact compassion and comfort and 
notice from all her acquaintances for 
her remaining years. She will wear 
melancholy like garb, like a luxurious 
garment. How excellent! How much 
more subtle and interesting than some 
romantic vengeance. We would not 
enjoy that. It would hurt our self-re- 
spect.” 
They all wandered back to La Fran- 
cia, with the old doctor dominating the 
stage. His discourse was highly agree- 
able and it was admitted that he had 
never talked with greater finesse. 


CHAPTER IX 


A LITTLE after noon the girl Gloria 
was in the garden when old Pedro 
brought her the news. There was a 
little kiosco, painted a fresh green in 
that place, and the girl was sitting here, 
placidly, almost without thought, in 
pleasant communion with the peaceful 
silence. Several tall palms stood near 
like tireless sentinels. She was looking 
out toward the purpled ridges of the 
Avila, and now and then her sight was 
faintly blurred by the coming and going 
of a school of gnats, passing back and 
forth in front of her eyes, like the flut- 
tering of a diaphanous veil. 

She heard the gate open and knew 
from the light, deliberate tread that 
Pedro had come in. She gave no 
thought to his presence, not even turn- 
ing to look at him. 

n a moment she saw him walking 
along the path, approaching her. She 
raised her eyes and smiled; and then, 
seeing his face, the smile vanished. 

It was obvious that some profound 
trouble had come to him, altering his 
entire aspect. The stoop of his tall 


body was accentuated, his arms seemed 
to dangle without life at his sides. 


His 
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believe that she has lost something. 


face was bent, crisscrossed by number- 
less lines, and the immoderate mous- 
taches drooped as if they had withered 
on his lip. 

At once the girl was assailed by 
a grave premonition, an uncompre- 


-hended portent that brought an acute 


expression of alarm to her face. 

She began to tremble a little; it was 
impossible to sit quietly; she stood up 
and stared at old Pedro intently.” 

“Que te passa!” she demanded. 

The old man’s gaze met hers, but his 
eyes did not appear to mirror her 
image; there was a hopeless dumbness 
in them, that, in the extremity of some | 
inward devastation, made sight itself a 
useless effort. He opened his lips and 
spoke very low. 

“We were all too old,” he said. 
“They were too-strong for us at last. I 
didn’t even suspect. They’ve killed 
him; we’ve seen him for the last time.” 

The words, for all theif tone of 
abundant sorrow, implied also a deep 
resignation, an acknowledgment of in- 
evitable defeat. 

“We were too old,” he repeated. “We 
were too old... .” 

The girl had not moved; she still 
stared at the old man and she under- 
stood his words fully. 

In this instant of unwarned reveal- 
ment, into the complexity of her emo- 
tions there entered a strange, accusing 
bitterness. Certain remembered inci- 
dents came back to her, unheeded in the 
seconds of their enactment—but now 
she realized that she should have fore- 
seen. 

He had spoken so often of his enemies 
and come to her so frequently with that 


‘countenance of worry and depression. 


How futile she had been! A useless one 
—and she could have saved him! 

But her mind had too great a sim- 
plicity to hold for many moments any 
complexity of thought. Ina few seconds 
only an overwhelming anger remained, 
a rage that was cunning in its supreme 
naiveté. She knew none of the cir- 
cumstances of his death, nor needed to 
know them now. It sufficed that a hid- 
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den hand had waited for him and struck 
the dishonouring blow. He was gone— 
but his honour remained, in her hands, 
for her justification, for her full cherish- 
ing. Whatever his death had taken 
from her—his saving kindness, the new 
life, the forgetfulness of former degra- 
dations—it had not deprived her of this 
most precious legacy. 

She was no longer trembling. Her 
simple emotion had made her immeas- 
urably strong. She saw only one aim 
before her, a single , mag The power of 
her illusion beat in her veins, bounded 
maddeningly at her wrists. It almost 
swept the pathos from her small, erect 
figure, giving her the false, convincing 
aspect of one whose illusive belief be- 
comes, by the strength of faith, a truth. 

Old Pedro stood as before, staring 
down at the ground in helpless immo- 
bility. Many times in the past, listening 
to his reminiscences of valorous other 
days, she had found him almost heroic. 
But now, without question, she under- 
stood that she was the dominant one. 

She stepped toward him, raised her 
hand, and gripped his arm. 

“We have our part to do now,” she 
said. 

She gazed into his face and he met 
her eyes. 

His glance still held its dumb hope- 
lessness—he did not understand. 

For a moment she was irritated; he 
was an old man; she felt a swift anger 
at the mere fact of his useless age. The 
emotion passed and she still retained 
his arm. 

“Don’t you understand ?” 

“What do you mean, senorita?” 

She held his eyes with the fervour of 
her own, summoning all her determiria- 
tion to arouse him, to make him see. 

“You must do what I say!” she said. 

He stared at her face and a new ex- 
pression came into his features, a yield- 
ing one. 

Without comprehending, the detached 

wer of her simple purpose dominated 

im. He waited for her words. 

“You see?” she asked. “You must 

do everything I say!” 
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He slowly nodded his head and at this 
sign of his acquiescence a faint, bitter 
smile curved on her lips. She released 
his arm and her glance dropped as her 
face became thoughtful. Freed from 


- the spell of her glowing eyes, something 


of Pedro’s sorrowful helplessness re- 
turned and in the manner of a soliloquy 
he began to speak. 

“T was almost a boy when I met with 
him, senorita,” he said. “We were all 
young then, Don Gonzales and I and the 
rest of us, and we loved no one so well 
as our enemies, because when you are 
young your enemies are the zest of your 
life: They were the zest of men like 
us, senorita. Ah, the chances we could 
take then, when we were young, when 
Don Gonzales and I and the rest of us 
were all young together! And we had 
nothing to lose; we had nothing but our 
hopes! You can’t lose your hopes when 
you're young! We had our nights and 
days together and our dreams; the wild 
things we did! For every friend we 
made ten enemies—it didn’t matter, the 
young ones were our friends and only 
the old whom we despised were our 
enemies.. Of course, and we were 
strong when we had nothing to lose. 
We never thought of it—it was a long 
time ahead before we'd be old . . .” 

She paid no heed to his words, for 
reminiscences meant nothing to her 
now. For her there was no past, no 
past of anyone, not even her own, but 
only the overmastering necessity of the 
present. Once more she seized old 
Pedro’s arm, bringing her uplifted face 
close under his eyes. 

“Hear me, Pedro,” she said. “You 
must know something; you are the only 
one. Think now, very carefully: who 
killed him? You can tell, you can 
guess! Maybe you suspect seven, 
twelve men; tell me about each one of 
them. What does it matter to us that 
maybe only one killed him; tell me ten 
names; that will make sure of the one!” 

Old Pedro looked down at the girl, 
staring into her intent, motionless face, 
and the change in his mood was re- 
flected in his own face. Some of her 
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savage ardour, her simple purpose, 
seemed to transpire into his blood, re- 
newing his strength. 

He began to understand her and be- 
cause, like herself, he too was a simple 
one, he found nothing futile in the fer- 
vour of her purpose. His head drop 
a little in a curious gesture of contrition. 

“ Forgive me, senorita,” he murmured. 
_ “T forgot that at least you were young.” 


CHAPTER X 


Tue old man asked her for a day or 
two to consider and investigate. 

“We must count in Figueredo Pania- 

as the bad genius,” he said. “But 
must watch him and study his friends. 
It will be well to include them all, his 
intimates; we don’t know; we can’t be 
sure.” 

In the evenings he appeared outside 
the cafés, standing in the shadows, 
walking slowly before the doors. 

He waited near La Francia, La 
Iberia, and down the plaza below the 
Panaderia; he haunted La Espajfiia. 

He watched Figueredo Paniagua and 
noted his friends, the ones who were 
with him repeatedly, the intimates. 


Once he followed the General to: 


Miraflores, and when he returned took 
special note of the men with whom he 
drank that —. This was a pleasant 
work; he made a sinister figure in the 
Plaza. 

Meanwhile the girl waited in the 
little house, her thoughts dwelling 
only on her purpose. 

That other past, the time before she 
met him, was gone from her memories, 
a trivial and degrading thing. Her life, 
it seemed to her, had begun with him, 
revealing every significance, and pre- 
sently, with the fulfilment of his honour 
that remained in her sole keeping, it 
would end. 

She often sat in the garden, watching 
the Avila, and waiting. In a measure, 
her physical frailty was scarcely appar- 
ent now, for the strength of he illu- 
sion had dignified her. She was like one 
exalted by brave, false dreams. 


It was 
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her fortune and her fate to have no 
doubts, to accept her aim with an abso- 
lute faith and a certainty of its abound- 
ing justification. Perhaps she was a 
little enviable now, with the courage of 
belief. 

Because she never even questioned 
herself, she presented in these days an 
aspect reminiscent of mystery. 

Often old Pedro’s wife came in and 
talked to her; the old woman’s eyes 
were red and her garrulity was un- 
checked. She talked of Gonzales in- 
cessantly; the murmur of her gentle 
— voice rather pleased the 

r 
or Then, one morning, Pedro made his 
report and they spoke together for a 
long time. : 

“We can never be sure,” he told her, 
“but it must have been one of the four 
or five; that’s my best opinion, seforita. 
You find them always together, they 
meet in the evening, they form their 
own group, they are very confidential.” 

“Only five ?” 

“It seems no more than that, al- 
though you can’t be sure. We'll never 
be sure. And after they’ve drunk 
together Paniagua often takes them 
with him, the three or four of them and 
himself, and they go to his house, and 
later he comes to the door and they 
stand there laughing a while before they 
say good-night.” 

The girl smiled. 

“A good thing for us.” 

“Yes, a convenient custom.” 

Pedro nodded his head vigorously in 
confirmation of his belief, and his pon- 
derous moustaches swayed rhythmically 
on his lip. He waited for the girl to 
speak. 

A deep colour had come into her 
cheeks; her head was tilted back and a 
pulsation was visible at the side of her 
slender throat. Her hands were tensed 
in her lap; her eyes stared into the dis- 
tance as if, far on the ridges of the 
green and purple mountains, she dis- 
cerned a significant vision, unseen in the 
inadequacy of common sight. 

All the mystery of her simple ardour 
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was apparent then, but not explained. 
And the old man who watched sought 
no explanation, for he was as unques- 
tioning as herself. He accepted her 
then, and believed in her. 

She lowered her face; she met his 
eyes. 
“We'll go there to-night,” she said. 


CHAPTER XI 


In that tropical city, however warm 
the days, a cool air blows in after night- 
fall, coming over from El Valvario and 
the picturesque ranges of the Avila. It 
is a sea-breeze, that, blowing south, has 
— to itself the tang of tropical 

orests, and, to the imaginative, a 
romantic portent. The city, a sinister 
gem set in the magnificent grasp of the 
mountains, receives it as a phenomenon 
that lends character. It blows sugges- 
tively through the streets, rationalizing 
the improbable, expressive of the people 
to whom it comes, a symbol alike of 
subtle feeling and passionate emotion. 

Now, as usual, it was cool, and 
Pedro wore an old cloak and loomed 
enormous at the side of the girl. Yet, 
even now, in the concealing darkness, 
he did not dominate her. His head was 
inclined in order to listen for any word, 
and in the bending of the great bod 
there was an expression of his depend- 
ence and submission. 

That night she had all the necessary 
qualities of one who is the leader in an 
improbable adventure. Her thoughts 
were without complexity, being fixed on 
a single aim. She did not weaken her 
case with doubts—the doubts that a 
touch of pity might have given her, or 
fear, or lack of faith. Her illusion was 
supreme and secure and so she was 
without faltering. 

She loitered in the Plaza on the out- 
skirts of a crowd that had gathered to 
hear the band. They were playing dance 
music, but she was little used to irony 
and the triviality of it did not make her 
smile. Meanwhile Pedro was visiting 
all the favourite places and when he re- 
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turned’ to her he had located, at the 
Iberia, the ones they sought . 

“We don’t know,” he said, “but it is 
probable they will come at the usual 
time. Let us go and wait.” 

She nodded in agreement and they 
passed around the Archbishop’s palace 
and into San Juan. They were silent, 
for to neither was there any necessity 
of speech. 

General Figueredo Paniagua’s house 
had the distinction of being set back 
from the street. It did not come down 
familiarly to the pavement, but unlike 
most of the homes, even those of 
the better class, it had grounds in 
front, terraced with palms and shrub- 


ry. 

When they reached this goal Pedro 
looked up.and down the street cautious- 
ly; no one seemed near or watching, so 
the two ran up the embankment of the 
terrace, and, choosing a clump of 
shrubs that bordered the walk, secluded 
themselves there. 

It was not safe to talk nor did they 
have anything that needed saying. 
Pedro sat down, squatting like an In- 
dian; for a time the girl remained 
standing, her body crouched a little and 
she peered through the bushes at the 
street. 

Now and then they would hear foot- 
steps; in the excitement her body would 
grow tense, although it was too early 
for their group and she did not expect 
them in this way. Pedro never moved; 
his figure maintained a sculpturesque 
immobility. 

At last the girl tired and she kneeled 
on the grass beside the old man. 

Through an opening in the leaves she 
could see the houses across the street. 
Some of the windows were still lighted 
and in one of them a woman was sing- 
ing a love song. The voice was light 
but in the stillness of the thoroughfare 
it came clearly to their ears and they 
could hear the plaint of the words. 

“Tu faz hermosa...” 

For the first time since the legacy of 
honour had come into her keeping, 
memories returned to Gloria. The ten- 
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der words aroused her to wantings, to 
desires unfulfilled. Then the voice 
stopped; there was silence again; win- 
dow by window the lights in the houses 
disappeared. 

It was very quiet now for there was 


only the blundering sound of heavy in- _ 


sects taking wing and the stir of their 
obscure bodies in the grass. 
Afterward she never remembered all 
the details of the adventure clearly. 
For some reason, perhaps from the 
tenseness resulting from their long 
watch, they both acted prematurely, and 


It had been agreed in this way: if the 
General came alone they would dispose 
of him at once, otherwise no oppor- 
tunity would come again that night. 
But if he came with his friends they 
would let them pass, creeping up to the 
porch and waiting until they reappeared, 
for the reason that all these men would 
be more. helpless later. 

It did not happen as they had pro- 
posed. 

They saw the General alight from his 
car and there were three others with 
him. They were all laughing ; someone 
was telling a story. The voice, an- 
nouncing the dénouement, was very 
clear. 

“The gentleman congratulated the 
mother,” he said, “and remarked: ‘A 
fine child; an unusuaf family resem- 
blance. You could never mistake him— 
he looks just like el amigo de su 
padre !’” 

They laughed again, and following 
on came walking along the 
path. 

Both the girl and old Pedro arose 
swiftly, crouching under the cover of 
the shrubbery and when they fired two 
of Paniagua’s friends fell. That was 
a fortunate shot. 

Then Pedro sprang out from behind 
the cover and General Figueredo Pania- 
gua was amazingly swift. It was aston- 
ishing how well he met this last and 
direst of his emergencies. In the single 
instant elapsing between the double re- 
port and Pedro’s savage emergence he 


“not according to their plan. 


had learned the direction of the attack 
and instinctively withdrawn the little 
jewelled weapon always in his pocket. 

here was no time for anything 


Pedro’s cloak swirled out from his 
body like the spread of sable wings. 
Both men fired in the same instant. The 
shots echoed across the lawn, it was still 
again, and the two men were erect, star- 
ing at each other through the darkness. 
The General was the first to fall; he 
toppled over very suddenly and 
sprawled on his face. 

Old Pedro was still standing and in 
his immobility there was something sin- 
isterly contemptuous, for he did not 
turn his face to the remaining adver- 
sary, but, as if lost in meditation, looked 
over the form of the fallen caudillo, 
not even deigning the inclination of his 
head. 

Gloria called to him; the other man 
turned sharply at the astonishing sound 
of a woman’s voice; he saw her emerge 
cat-like from the bushes and he was 
blinded by the repeated flash of her re- 
volver. He fell sideways, cursing 
obscenely. 

Then, before she could reach his side, 
Gloria observed Pedro sink to his knees, 
remaining a moment as if in an attitude 
of prayer. She ran toward him and his 
body flexed into her arms. She peered 
into his face; the eyes were closed; the 
mouth had dropped open; he was not 
breathing. 

For a second, summoning all the 
strength of her determination, she held 
him thus, watching his face. At last 


she bent closer and as a tribute to his. 


simple and unquestioning valour, she 
touched his lips with her own. 

Now she raised her- head, looking 
across the lawn toward the house. 

Someone opened the door and she 
saw the shadow of a head peering out 
cautiously. 

She away softly, creeping 
through the grass, and when she was be- 
hind the shrubbery again, she ran the 
length of the walk and reached the 
street. 
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Lights were appearing in the windows 
of the other houses, but the street was 
still empty. 

She ran to the next corner and 
turned. If anyone saw her, it was too 
late to follow. 


CHAPTER XII 


In the — with her purpose 
achieved, a profound lethargy had 


‘come into her spirits. Her first glad- 


ness had been superseded by a deep 
melancholy, almost a regret; it seemed 
to her that she had come to the end, 
the end of all significances—and hence- 
forth she was useless. 
But later in the day, little by little, 
she felt the ory of a final 
t was then, for the first 
time, that she thought definitely of 
Pedro and regretted that he could not 
go with her. 
She shrouded herself in the familiar 
mantilla that had hidden her face on the 
day of their first rendezvous. It was a 


- long walk, but she was indifferent to the 


distance. When she reached the boule- 
vard she turned westward, and the after- 
noon was far advanced when she came 
to the cemetery. 

She walked to the fresh grave and 
stood looking down at the yellow earth. 
It was still unmarked, but there was the 
dignity of the other stones about it, 
bearing the name of his family. She 
read the familiar syllables—Gonzales— 
and a surge of pride returned. Unrec- 
ognized and unknown, her own obscur- 


- ity had taken on now a measure of this 


name’s glamour, and she had been the 
guardian of its honour. 

Presently she heard footsteps in the 
gravel path, and turning She saw two 
women approaching. One was young; 
the other, middle-aged, leaned upon her 
arm. As Gloria watched she saw the 
older woman take out a handkerchief 


and touch the moisture of tears from 
her face. 

The two were close now, and seeing 
the girl standing over the grave they 
stopped and stared at her. Suddenly 
Gloria knew them: this was his daugh- 
ter and his wife. 

She saw the tears in the wife’s eyes, 
and despite their, fundamental insincer- 
ity, they produced within her an acute 
depression. The daughter was frown- 
ing; the eyes of the two girls met and 
to both there came a mutual recogni- 
tion. The countenance of Gonzales’s 
daughter became clouded with the com- 
mingled emotions of anger and con- 
tempt. The wife still dabbed her tear- 
stained face. 

Now, for the first time, Gloria 
achieved a flash of insight, and compre- 
hended the measure of her futility. 
Looking at the wife, she knew a touch 
of life’s ironic conditions. This other 
woman, the one with his name, had 
alone the right to tears, the permission 
of public sorrow, and she, however 
faithfully she had fulfilled a secret trust, 
was the ignored and contemptuous 
one. 

The young girl was still frowning and 
Gloria, turning abruptly, walked away. 
The others took her place. 

‘She did not look back, but passed 
slowly among the dead, like one of them. 
And, indeed, there was a kinship, for 
she had come to the end. She had no 
thoughts of her future, for without con- 
templation she understood its terms. 

It was time now to return to the 
place where her great man had found 
her; the old woman would receive her. 
She was too indifferent to be appalled 
at the prospect of her degradation. 

But life, at least, relenting or forget- 
ful, had left her her illusion: dishon- 
oured, she would still remember a sig- 
nificance in the name of honour! 
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RAISON D'ETRE 
By T. F. Mitchell 


HE longevity convention was in 
session. No delegate was present 
under ninety. Naturally, discus- 

sion arose as to the reason for the piled- 
up years. 

“Drinking causes early death,” said 
one member. “Look at me. I am nine- 
ty-six because I never drank a 
drop!” 

“Bosh,” said a second. “Smoking is 


the early killer! I have never touched - 
tobacco.” 

“I have lived so long because I 
Fletcherized,” said a third. 

And so on. 

One man did not speak. 

“What reason can you advance?” 
they asked of him. 

e waved his hand disparagingly. 

= i are all bachelors,” he said. “So 

am I.” 


IF | COULD BUT REMEMBER 
By Glenn Ward Dresbach _ 


F I could but remember 
Why I loved you then, 
I would try to love you 
Madly: once again. - 


Was it for your kisses, 
Or a look or song? 

With such vague remembrance 
Dare Love tarry long? 


Love, like young Narcissus, 
Simple, dreaming elf, 

May look in a pool of dreams— 
And come to love himself! 


If I could but remember— 
Then I might forget 
How another lady 
Clings, and loves me yet ! 
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BENEDIC TION 


By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


I 


E Baltimore Station was hot and 
crowded, so Lois was forced to 
stand by the telegraph desk for 
interminable, sticky seconds while a 
clerk with big front teeth counted and 
recounted a large lady’s day message, 
to determine whether it contained the 
innocuous forty-nine words or the fatal 
fifty-one. 
Lois, waiting, decided she wasn’t 
uite sure of the address, so she took 
the letter out of her bag and ran over 
it again. 


“Darling: it began— 

“T understand and I’m happier 
than life ever meant me to be. If I 
could give you the things you've always 
been in tune with—but I can’t, Lois; we 
can’t marry and we can’t lose each other 
and let all this glorious love end in no- 
“ Until your letter came, dear, I’d been 
sitting here in the half dark thinking 


and thinking where I could go and ever | 


forget you; abroad, perhaps, to drift 
through Italy or Spain and dream away 
the pain of having lost you where the 
crumbling ruins of older, mellower 
civilizations would mirror only the 
desolation of my heart—and then your 
letter came. 

“Sweetest, bravest girl, if you'll wire 
me I'll meet you in Wilmington—till 
then I'll be here just waiting and hoping 
for every long dream of you to come 
true. 

“ HowarbD.” 


She had read the letter so man 
times that she knew it word by word, 
yet it still startled her. In it she found 


many faint reflections of the man who 
wrote it—the —* sweetness and 
sadness in his dark eyes, the furtive, 
restless excitement she felt sometimes 
when he talked to her, his dreamy sen- 
suousness that lulled her mind to sleep, 
Lois was nineteen and very romantic 
and curious and courageous. 

The large lady and the clerk having 
compromised on fifty words, Lois took 
a blank and wrote her telegram. And 
there were no overtones to the finality 
of her decision. 

It’s just destiny—she thought—it’s 
just the way things work out in this 

lamed world. If cowardice is all that’s 
been holding me back there won’t be 
any more holding back. So we'll just 
let things take their course, and never 
be sorry. 

The clerk scanned her telegram: 


Arrived Baltimore to-day spend day 
with my brother meet me Wilmington 
three P.M. Wednesday Love 

Lots. 


“ Fifty-four cents,” said the clerk ad- 
miringly. 

And never be sorry—thought Lois— 
and never be sorry— 


II 


Trees filtering light on to dappled 
grass. Trees like tall, languid ladies 
with feather fans coquetting airily with 
the ugly roof of the monastery. Trees 
like butlers, bending courteously over 
placid walks and paths. Trees, trees 
over the hills on either side and scat 
tering out in clumps and lines and 
woods all through Maryland, delicate 
lace on the hems of many yellow fields, 
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dark opaque backgrounds for flowered 
bushes or wild climbing gardens. 

Some of the trees were very gay and 
young, but the monastery trees were 
older than the monastery which, by 
true monastic standards, wasn’t ve 
old at all. And, as a matter of fact, it 
wasn’t technically called a monastery, 
but only a seminary; nevertheless it 
shall be a monastery here despite its 
Victorian architecture or its Edward 
VII. additions, or even its Woodrow 
Wilsonian, patented,  last-a-century 
roofing. 

Out behind was the farm where half 
a dozen lay brothers were sweating 
lustily as they moved with deadly effi- 
ciency around the vegetable gardens. 
To the left, behind a row of elms, was 
an informal baseball diamond where 
three novices were being batted out b 
a fourth, amid great chasings and puff- 
ings and blowings. And in front as a 
great mellow bell boomed the half hour 
a swarm of black, human leaves were 
blown over the checker-board of paths 
under the courteous trees. 

Some of these black leaves were very 
old with cheeks furrowed like the first 
ripples of a splashed pool. Then there 
was a scattering of middle-aged leaves 
whose forms when viewed in profile in 
their revealing gowns were beginning 
to be = unsymmetrical. These 
carried thick velumes of Thomas 
— and Henry James and Cardi- 
nal Mercier and Immanuel Kant and 
many bulging note-books filled with 
lecture data. 

But most numerous were the youn 
leaves; blond boys of nineteen wit 
very stern, conscientious expressions; 
men in the late twenties with a keen 
self-assurance from having taught out 
in the world for five years—several 
hundreds of them, from city and town 
and ery! in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia and West Virginia 
and Delaware. 

There were many Americans and 
some Irish and some tough Irish and a 
few French, and several Italians and 
Poles, and they walked informally arm 
and arm with each other in twos and 
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threes or in long rows, almost _uni- 
versally distinguished by the straight 
mouth and the considerable chin—for 
this was the Society of Jesus, founded 
in Spain five hundred years before by 
a tough-minded soldier who trained 
men to hold a breach or a salon, preach 
a sermon or write a treaty, and do it 
and not argue... . 

Lois got out of a bus into the sun- 
shine down by the outer gate. She 
was nineteen with yellow hair and eyes 
that people were tactful enough not to 
call green. When men of talent saw 
her in a street-car they often furtively 
produced little stub-pencils and backs 
of envelopes and tried to sum up that 
profile or the thing that the eyebrows 
did to her eyes. Later they looked at 
their results and usually tore them up 
with wondering sighs. 

Though Lois was very jauntily at- 
tired in an expensively appropriate 
travelling affair, she did not linger to 
pat out the dust which covered her 
clothes, but started up the central walk 
with curious glances at either side. 
Her face was very eager and expectant, 
yet she hadn’t at all that glorified ex- 
pression that girls wear when they ar- 
rive for a Senior Prom at Princeton 
or New Haven; still, as there were no 
senior proms here, perhaps it didn’t 
matter. 

She was wondering what he would 
look like, whether she’d possibly know 
him from his picture. In the picture, 
which hung over her mother’s bureau 
at home, he seemed very. young and 
hollow-cheeked and rather pitiful, with 
only a well-developed mouth and an 
ill-fitting probationer’s gown to show 
that he had already made a momentous 
decision about his life. Of course, he 
had been only nineteen then and now 
he was thirty-six—didn’t look like that 
at all; in recent snap-shots he was 
much broader and his hair had grown 
a little thin—but the impression of her 
brother she had always retained was 
that of the big picture. And so she had 
always been a little sorry for him. 
What a life for a man! Seventeen 
years of preparation and he wasn’t even 
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a priest yet—wouldn’t be for another 
year. 

Lois had an idea that this was all 
going to be rather solemn if she let it 
be. But she was going to give her very 
best imitation of undiluted sunshine, the 
imitation she could give even when her 
head was splitting or when her mother 
had a nervous breakdown or when she 
was particularly romantic and curious 
and courageous. This brother of hers 
undoubtedly needed cheering up, and he 
was going to be cheered up, whether he 
liked it or not. 

As she drew near the great, homel 
front door she saw a man break sud- 
— away from a group, and, pulling 
up the’skirts of his gown, run toward 
her, He was smiling, she noticed, and 
he looked very big and—and reliable. 
She stopped and waited, knew that her 
heart was beating unusually fast. 

“ Lois!” he cried, and in a second she 
was in his arms. She was suddenly 
trembling. 

“Lois!” he cried again, “why, this is 
wonderful! I can’t tell you,‘Lois, how 
much I’ve looked forward to _ this. 
Why, Lois, you’re beautiful!” 

Lois gasped. 

His voice, though restrained, was 
vibrant with energy and that odd sort 
of enveloping personality she had 
thought that she only of the family 
possessed. 

“I’m mighty glad, too—Kieth.” 

She flushed, but not unhappily, at this 
first use of his name. 

“ Lois—Lois—Lois,” he repeated in 
wonder. “Child, we'll go in here a 


‘minute, because I want you to meet the 


rector and then we'll walk around be- 
cause I have a thousand things to talk 
to you about.” 

is voice became graver. “How’s 
Mother ?” 

She looked at him for a moment and 
then said something that she had not 
intended to say at all, the very sort of 
thing she had resolved to avoid. 

™ Oh, Kieth— she’s —she’s getting 
worse all the time, every way.” 

He nodded slowly as if he under- 
stood. 


“Nervous, well—you can tell me 
about that later. Now—” 

She was in a small study with a ao 
desk, saying something to a little, 
jovial, a eh priest who retained 

er hand for some seconds. 

“So this is Lois!” 

He said it as if he had heard of her 
for years. ' 

He entreated her to sit down. 

Two other priests arrived enthusias- 
tically and shook hands with her and 
addressed her as “ Kieth’s little sister,” 
which she found she didn’t mind a bit. 

How assured they seemed; she had 
expected a certain shyness, reserve at 
least. There were several jokes unin- 
telligible to her, which seemed to de- 
light everyone, and the little Father 
Rector referred to the trio of them as 
“dim old monks,” which she appre- 
ciated, because of course they weren’t 
monks at all. She had a lightning im- 
pression that they were especially fond 
of Kieth—the Father Rector had called 
him “ Kieth” and one of the others had 
kept a hand on his shoulder all through 
the conversation. Then she was shak- 
ing hands again and promising to come 
back a little later for some ice-cream, 
and smiling and smiling and being 
rather absurdly happy... she told 
herself that it was because Kieth was 
so delighted in showing her off. 

Then she and Kieth were strolling 


’ along a path, arm in arm, and he was 


informing her what an absolute jewel 
the Father Rector was. 

“Lois,” he broke off suddenly, “I 
want to tell you before we go any far- 
ther how much it means to me to have 
you come up here. I think it was— 
mighty sweet of you. I know what a 
gay time you’ve been having.” 

is gasped. She was not prepared 
for this. At first when she had con- 
ceived the plan of taking the hot jour- 


~ney down to Baltimore, staying the 


night with a. friend and then coming 
out to see her brother, she had felt 
rather consciously virtuous, hoped he 
wouldn’t be priggish or resentful about 
her not having come before—but walk- 
ing here with him under the trees 
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‘seemed such a little thing, and surpris- 


ingly a happy 

“Why, Kieth,” she said quickly, “ you 
know I couldn’t have waited a day 
longer. I saw you when I was five, but 
of course I didn’t remember, and how 
could I have gone on without practical- 
ly ever having seen my only brother.” 

“It was mighty sweet of you, Lois,” 
he repeated. 

ae blushed—he did have person- 
ality. 

“IT want you to tell me all about 
yourself,” he said after a pause. “Of 
course, I have a general idea what you 
and mother did in Europe those four- 
teen years, and then we were all so 
worried, Lois, when you had pneu- 
monia and couldn’t come down with 
mother—let’s see, that was two years 
ago—and then, well, I’ve seen your 
name in the papers, but it’s all been so 
unsatisfactory. I haven’t known you, 
Lois.” 

She found herself analyzing his per- 
sonality as she analyzed the personality 
of every man she met. She wondered 
if the effect of—of*intimacy that he 
gave was bred by his constant repeti- 
tion of her name. He said it as if he 
loved the word, as if it had an inherent 
meaning to him. 

“Then you were at school,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, at Farmington. Mother want- 
ed me to go to a convent—but I didn’t 
want to.” 

She cast a side glance at him to see 
if he would resent this, 

But he only nodded slowly. 

a enough convents abroad, 
eh?” 

“Yes—and Kieth, convents are dif- 
ferent there anyway. Here even in the 
os ones there are so many common 
girls.” 

He nodded again. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I suppose there 
are, and I know how you feel about it. 
It grated on me here, at first, Lois, 
though I wouldn’t say that to anyone 
but you; we’re rather sensitive, you and 
I, to things like this.” 

“You mean the men here ?” 


“Yes, some of them of course were 
fine, the sort of men I’d always been 
thrown with, but there were others; a 
man named Regan, for instance—I 
hated the fellow, and now he’s about 
the best friend I have. A wonderful 
character, Lois; you'll meet him later. 
Sort of man youll: like to have with you 
in a fight.” 

Lois was thinking that Kieth was the 
sort of man she’d like to have with her 
in a fight. 

“How did you—how did you first 
happen to do it?” she asked, rather 
shyly, “to come here, I mean. Of 
course, mother told me the story about 
the Pullman car.” 

“Oh, that—” he looked rather an- 
noyed. 

“Tell me that. I’d like to hear you 
tell it.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, except what you 
probably know. It was evening and 
I’'d been riding all day and thinking 
about—about a hundred things, Lois, 
and then suddenly I had a sense that 
someone was sitting across from me, 
felt that he’d been there for some time 
and had a vague idea that he was an- 
other traveller. All at once he leaned 
over toward me and I heard a voice say 
—‘I want you to be a priest, that’s what 
I want.’ ell, I jumped up and cried 
out— Oh, my God, not that !’—made 
an idiot of myself before about twenty 
people; you see there wasn’t anyone 
sitting there at all. A week after that 
I went to the Jesuit College in Phila- 
delphia and crawled up the last flight 
of stairs to the rector’s office on my 
hands and knees.” 

There was another silence, and Lois 
saw that her brother’s eyes wore a far 
away look, that he was staring unsee- 
ingly out over the sunny fields. She 
was stirred by the modulations of his. 
voice and the sudden silence that 


' seemed to flow about him when he fin- 


ished speaking. 

She noticed now that his eyes were 
of the same fibre as hers, with the 
green left out, and that his mouth was 
much gentler, really, than in the pic- 
ture—or was it that the face had grown 


q 
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up to it lately? He was getting a little 
bald just on top of his head. She won- 
dered if that was from wearing a hat 
so much, It seemed awful for a man 
to grow bald and no one to care about 
it. 

“Were you—pious when you were 
young, Kieth?” she asked. “ You know 
what I mean. Were you religious? If 
you don’t mind these personal ques- 
tions.” 

“Yes,” he said with his eyes still far 
away—and she felt that his intense ab- 
straction was as much a part of his 
personality as his attention. “Yes, I 
suppose I was, when I was—sober.” 

ois thrilled slightly. 

“ Did you drink °” 

He nodded. 

“T was on the way to making a bad 
hash of things.” He smiled, and, turn- 
ing his grey eyes on her, changed the 
subject. 

“Child, tell me about mother. I 
know it’s been awfully hard for you 
there, lately. I know you've had to 
sacrifice a lot and put up with a* great 
deal, and I want you to know how fine 
of you I think it is. I feel, Lois, that 
you're sort of taking the place of both 
_ of us there.” 

Lois thought quickly how little she 
had an sae how lately she had con- 
stantly avoided her nervous, half-in- 
valid mother. 

“Youth shouldn’t be sacrificed to 
age, Kieth,” she said steadily. 

“T know,” he sighed, “and you 
oughtn’t to have the <a on your 
shoulders, child. I wish I were there 
to help you.” 

She saw how quickly he had turned 
her remark and instantly she knew what 

this quality was that he gave off. He 
' was sweet. Her thoughts went off on 
a side-track and then she broke the 
silence with an odd remark. 

“Sweetness is hard,” she said sud- 


y. 

“ What ?” 

“Nothing,” she denied in confusion. 
“T didn’t mean to speak aloud. I was 
thinking of something—of a conversa- 
tion with a man named Freddy Kebble.” 
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“Maury Kebble’s brother ?” 

“Yes,” she said, rather surprised to 
think of him having known Maury 
Kebble. Still, there was nothing 
strange about it. “ Well, he and I were 
talking about sweetness a few weeks 
ago. Oh, I don’t know—I said that a 
man named Howard—that a man I 
knew was sweet and he didn’t agree 
with me and we began a about 
what sweetness in a man was. He kept 
ss I meant a sort of soppy soft- 
ness, but I knew I didn’t—yet I didn’t 
know exactly how to put it. I see now. 
I meant just the opposite. I suppose 


real sweetness is a sort of hardness— 
and strength.” 

Kieth nodded. 

“TI see what you mean, I’ve known 
old priests who had it.” 

“I’m talking about young men,” she 
defiantly. 


They had reached the now deserted 
baseball diamond, and, pointing her to 
a wooden bench, he sprawled full length 
on the grass. 

“Are these young men happy here, 
Kieth ?” 

“ Don’t they look happy, Lois ?” 

“T suppose so, but those young ones, 
those two we just passed—have they— 
are they—” 

“Are they signed up?” he laughed. 
“No, but they will be next month. 

“ Permanently ?” 

“Yes—unless they break down men- 
tally or physically. Of course, in a 
discipline like ours a lot drop out.” 

“But those boys. Are they giving up 
fine chances outside—like you did ? 

He nodded. 

“Some of them.” 

“But, Kieth, they don’t know what 
they’re doing. They haven’t had any 
experience of what they’re missing.” 

No, I suppose not.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem fair. Life has just 
sort of scared them at first. Do they 
all come in so young ?” 

“No, some of » Sl have knocked 
around, led pretty wild lives—Regan, 
for instance.” 

“T should think that sort would be 
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better,” she said meditatively, “ men that 
had seen life.” 

“No,” said Kieth earnestly, “I’m not 
sure that knocking about gives a man 
the sort of experience he can com- 
municate to others. Some of the 
broadest men I’ve known have been 
absolutely rigid about themselves. And 
reformed libertines are a notoriously 
intolerant class. Don’t you think so, 
Lois ?” 

She nodded, still meditative, and he 
continued : 

“Tt seems to me that when one weak 
person goes to another, it isn’t help 
they want; it’s a sort of companionship 
in guilt, Lois- After you were born, 
when mother began to get nervous she 
used to go and weep with a certain 
Mrs. Comstock. Lord, it used to make 
me shiver. She said it comforted her, 
poor old mother. No, I don’t think 
that to help others you’ve got to show 
yourself at all. Real help comes from 
a stronger person whom you respect. 
And their sympathy is all the bigger 
because it’s impersonal.” 

“ But people want human sympathy,” 
objected Lois. “They want to feel the 
other person’s been tempted.” 

“Lois, in their hearts they want to 
feel that the other person’s been weak. 
That’s what they mean by human.” 

“Here in this old monastery, Lois,” 
he continued with a smile, “they try to 
get all that self-pity and pride in our own 
wills out of us right at the first. They 
put us to scrubbing floors—and other 
things. It’s like that idea of saving 
your life by losing it. You see, we sort 
of feel that the less human a man is, in 
your sense of human, the better servant 
he can be to humanity. We carry it 
out to the end, too. When one a us 
dies his family can’t even have him then. 
He’s buried here under a plain wooden 
cross with a thousand others.” 

His tone changed suddenly and he 
looked at her with a great brightness in 
his grey eyes. 

“ But way back in a man’s heart there 
are some things he can’t get rid of—and 
one of them is that I’m awfully in love 
with my little sister.” 


With a sudden impulse she knelt be- 
side him in the grass, and, leaning over, 
kissed his forehead. 

“You're hard, Kieth,” she said, “and 
I love you for it—and you're sweet.” 


III 


Back in the reception room Lois met 
a half dozen more of Kieth’s particular 
friends; there was a young man named 
Jarvis, rather pale and delicate looking, 
who, she knew, must be a grandson of 
old Mrs. Jarvis at home, and she men- 
tally compared this ascetic with a brace 
of his riotous uncles. 

And there was Regan with a scarred 
face and piercing intent eyes that fol- 
lowed her about the room and often 
rested on Kieth with something very 
like worship. She knew then what 
Kieth had meant about “a good man to 
have with you in a fight.” 

the missionary type—she 
thought vaguely—China or something. 

“T Want Kieth’s sister to show us 
what the shimmy is,” demanded one 
young man with a broad grin. 

Lois laughed. 

“T’m afraid the Father Rector would 
send me shimmying out of the gate. 
Besides, I’m not an expert.” 

“T’m sure it wouldn’t be best for 
Jimmy’s soul, anyway,” said Kieth 
solemnly. “He’s inclined to brood 
about things like shimmys. They were 
just starting to do the—maxixe, wasn’t 
it, Jimmy ?—when he became a monk, 
and it haunted him his whole first year. 
You'd see him when he was peeling 
potatoes, putting his arm around the 
bucket and making irreligious motions 
with his feet.” 

There was a general laugh in which 
Lois joined. 

“ An old lady who comes here to Mass 
sent Kieth this ice-cream,” whispered 
Jarvis under cover of the laugh, “be- 


- cause she’d heard you were coming. 


It’s pretty good, isn’t it ?” 
Lois felt the rims of her eyes growing 
suddenly red. 
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IV 


THEN half an hour later over in the 
chapel things suddenly went all wrong. 
It was several years since Lois had been 
at Benediction, and at first she was 
thrilled by the gleaming monstrance 
with its central spot of white, the air 
rich and heavy with incense, and the 
sun shining through the stained glass 
window of St. Francis Xavier over- 
head and falling in warm red tracery on 
the cassock of the man in front of her, 
but at the first notes of the O Salutaris 
Hostia a heavy weight seemed to 
descend upon her soul. Kieth was on 
her right and young Jarvis on her left, 
and she stole uneasy glances at both of 
them. . 

What’s the matter with me? she 
thought impatiently. 

She looked again. Was there a cer- 
tain coldness in both their profiles, that 
she had not noticed before—a_ pallor 
about the mouth and a curious set ex- 
pression in their eyes. She shivered 
slightly; they were like dead men. 

he felt her soul recede suddenly 
from Kieth’s, This was her brother— 
this, this unnatural person. She caught 
herself in the act of a little laugh. 

“What is the matter with me ?” 

She passed her hand over her eyes 
and the weight increased. The incense 
sickened her, and a stray, ragged note 
from one of the tenors in the choir 
grated on her ear like the shriek of a 
slate pencil. She fidgeted, and raising 
her hand to her hair, touched her fore- 
head, found moisture on it. 

“Tt’s hot in here, hot as the deuce.” © 

Again she repressed a faint laugh and 
then in an instant the weight upon her 
heart suddenly diffused into cold fear. 

... It was that candle on the altar. 
It was all wrong—wrong. Why didn’t 
somebody see it? There was something 
in it. There was something coming 
out of it, taking form and shape above 
it. 

- She tried to fight down her rising 

panic, told herself it was the wick. If 

the wick wasn’t straight candles did 
February, 1920.—9 
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something—but they didn’t do this! 
With incalculable rapidity a force was 
gathering within her, a tremendous, 
assimilative force, drawing from every 
sense, every corner of her brain, and as 
it surged up inside her she felt an enor- 
mous, terrified repulsion. She drew her 
arms in close to her side, away from 
Kieth and Jarvis. 

Something in that candle... she 
was leaning forward—in another mo- 
ment she felt she would go forward to- 


ward it—didn’t anyone see it? . . . any- 
one? 
“Ugh!” 


She felt a space beside her and some- 
thing told her that Jarvis had gasped - 
and sat down very suddenly ... 
then she was kneeling and as the flam- 
ing monstrance slowly left the altar in 
the hands of the priest, she heard a 
great rushing noise in her ears—the 
crash of the bells was like hammer 
blows ...and then in a moment 
that seemed eternal a great torrent 
rolled over her heart—there was a 
shouting there and a lashing as of 
waves... 

. . . She was calling, felt herself call- 
ing for Kieth, her lips mouthing the 
Words that would not come: 

“Kieth, Oh, my God! Kieth!’ 

Suddenly she became aware of a new 
presence, something external, in front 
of her, consummated and expressed in 
warm red tracery. Then she knew. It 
was the window of St. Francis Xavier. 
Her mind gripped at it, clung to it 
finally, and she felt herself calling 
again endlessly, impotently—Kieth— 
Kieth! 

Then out of a great stillness came a 
voice : 

* Blessed be God.” 

With a gradual rumble sounded the 
response rolling heavily through the 


chapel— 


“ Blessed be God.” 

The words sang instantly in her 
heart; the incense lay mystically and 
sweetly peaceful upon the air, and the 
candle on the altar went out. 

“Blessed be His Holy Name.” 

“Blessed be His Holy Name.” 
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ge a blurred into a swinging 
mist. With a sound half gasp, half cry, 
she rocked on her feet and reeled back- 
ward into Kieth’s 
stretched arms. 


V 


“ Lie still, child.” 

She closed her eyes again. She was 
on the grass outside, pillowed on 
Kieth’s arm, and Regan was dabbing 
her head with a cold towel. 

“T’m all right,” she said quietly. 

“I know, but just lie still a minute 
longer. It was too hot in there. 
Jarvis felt it, too.” 

She laughed as Regan again touched 
her gingerly with the towel. 

“T’m all right,” she repeated. 

But though a warm peace was filling 
her mind and heart she felt oddly 
broken and chastened as if someone 
had held her stripped soul up and 
laughed. 


VI 


Hatr an hour later she walked lean- 
ing on Kieth’s arm down the long cen- 
tral path toward the gate. 

“It’s been such a short afternoon,” 
he sighed, “and I’m so sorry you were 
sick, Lois.” 

“Kieth, I’m feeling fine now, really; 
I wish you wouldn’t worry.” 

“Poor old child. I didn’t realize that 
Benediction’d be a long service for you 
after your hot trip out here and all.” 

She laughed cheerfully. 

“T guess the truth is I’m not much 
used to Benediction. Mass is the limit 
of my religious exertions.” 

She paused and then continued 
quickly : 

“TI don’t want to shock you, Kieth, 
but I can’t tell you how—how incon- 
venient being a Catholic is. It really 
doesn’t seem to apply any more. As far 
as morals go, some of the wildest boys 
I know are Catholics. And the bright- 
est boys—I mean the ones who think 
and read a lot, don’t seem to believe in 
much of anything any more.” 


suddenly out- pa 
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“Tell me about it. The bus won't 
be here for another half hour.” 

ge sat down on a bench by the 
“For instance, Gerald Carter, he’s 
published a novel. He absolutely roars 
when people mention immortality. 
And then Howa—well, another man 
I’ve known well, lately, who was Phi 
Beta Kappa at Harvard, says that no 
intelligent person can believe in Super- 
natural Christianity. He says Christ 
was a great socialist, though. Am I 
shocking you ?” 

She broke off suddenly. 

Kieth smiled. 

“You can’t shock a monk. He’s a 
professional shock absorber.” 

“Well,” she continued, “that’s about 
all. It seems so—so narrow. Church 
schools, for instance. _There’s more 
freedom about things that Catholic 
people can’t see—like birth con- 
trol.” 

Kieth winced, almost imperceptibly, 
but Lois saw it. : 

“Oh,” she said quickly, “everybody 
talks about everything now.” 

“It’s probably better that way.” 

“Oh, yes, much better. Well, that’s 
all, Kieth, I just wanted to tell you 
why I’m a little—lukewarm, at pre- 
sent.” 

“T’m not shocked Lois. I understand 
better than you think. We all go 
through those times. But I know it’ll 
come out all right, child. There’s that 
gift of faith that we have, you and I, 
that'll carry us past the bad spots.” 

He rose as he spoke, and they started 
again down the path. 

“T want you to pray for me some- 
times, Lois. I think your prayers 
would be about what I need. Because 
we've come very close in these few 
hours, I think.” 

Her eyes were suddenly shining. 

“Oh, we have, we have!” she cried. 
“T feel closer to you now than to any- 
one in the world.” 

He stopped suddenly and indicated 
the side of the path. 

“We might—just a minute—” 

It was a pieta, a life-size statue of 
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the Blessed Virgin set within a semi- 
circle of rocks. 

Feeling a little self-conscious, she 
dropped on her knees beside him and 


made an unsuccessful attempt at. 


prayer. 

She was only half through when he 
rose. He took her arm again, 

“TI wanted to thank Her for lettin 
us have this day together,” he sai 
simply. 

Lois felt a sudden lump in her throat, 
and she wanted to say something that 
would tell him how much it had meant 
to her, too. But she found no words. 

«Til always remember this,” he con- 
tinued, his voice trembling a little— 
“this summer day with you. It’s been 
just what I expected. You're just what 
I expected, Lois.” 

awfully glad, Kieth.” 

“You see, when you were little they 
kept sending me snapshots of you, first 
as a baby and then as a child in socks 
playing on the beach with a pail and 
shovel, and then suddenly as a wistful 
little girl with wondering, pure eyes— 
and I used to build dreams about you. 
A man has to have something living to 
cling to. I think, Lois, it was your 
little white soul I tried to keep near me 
—even when life was at its loudest and 
every intellectual idea of God seemed 
the sheerest mockery, and desire and 
love and a million things came up to 
me and said, ‘Look here at me! See, 
I’m Life. You're turning your back 
on it!’ All the way through that 
shadow, Lois, I could always see your 
baby soul flitting on ahead of me, very 
frail and very clear and wonderful.” 

Lois was crying softly. They had 
reached the gate and she rested her el- 
bow on it and dabbed furiously at her 
eyes. 
“And then later, child, when you 
were sick I knelt all one night and 
asked God to spare you for me—for I 
knew I wanted more then; He had 
taught me to want more. I wanted to 
know you moved and breathed in the 
same world with me. I saw you grow- 
ing up, that white innocence of yours 
changing to a flame and burning to give 
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light to other weaker souls. And then 
I wanted some day to take your chil- 
dren on my knee and hear them call the 
crabbed old monk Uncle Kieth.” 

He seemed to be laughing now as he 
talked. 

“Oh, Lois, Lois, I was oe God 
for more than I wanted—the letters 
you'd write me and the place I’d have 
at your table. I wanted an awful lot, 
Lois, dear.” 

“You've got me, Kieth,” she sobbed, 
“you know it, say you know it. Oh, 
I’m acting like a baby, but I didn’t think 

— be this way, and I-—oh, Kieth— 
et 

He took her hand and patted it 
softly. 

“Here’s the bus. You'll come again, 
won't you?” 

She put her hands on his cheeks, and 
drawing his head down, pressed her 
tear-wet face against his. 

“Oh, Kieth, brother, some day I'll tell 
you something—” 

He helped her in, saw her take down 
her handkerchief and smile bravely at 
him, as the driver flicked his whip and 
the bus rolled off. Then a thick cloud 
of dust rose around it and she was 
gone. 

For a few minutes he stood there on 
the road, his hand on the gate-post, his 
lips half parted in a smile, 

“Lois,” he said aloud in a sort of 
wonder, “Lois, Lois.” . 

Later, some probationers passing 
noticed him kneeling before the pieta, 
and coming back after a time found him 
still there. And he was there until twi- 
light came down and the courteous 
trees grew garrulous overhead and the 
crickets took up their burden of song in 
the dusky grass. 


VII 


Tue first clerk in the telegraph booth 
in the Baltimore Station whistled 
through his back teeth at the second 
clerk : 

“S’matter ?” 

“See that girl—no, the pretty one 
with the big black dots on her veil. 
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Too late—she’s gone. You missed 
somep’n.” 

“What about her ?” 

“Nothing. ’Cept she’s damn good 
looking. e in here yesterday and 
sent a wire to some guy to meet her 
somewhere. Then a minute ago she 
came in with a telegram all written out 
and was standin’ there goin’ to give it 
to me when she changed her mind or 


somep’n and all of a sudden tore it up.” 


Hm 


good-bye. I should suggest 


counter and picking up the two pieces 
of paper from the floor put them to- 
gether idly. The second clerk read. 
them over his shoulder and subcon- 
sciously counted the words as he read. 
There were just thirteen. 


This is in the way of a Sigg 
Less. 


“Tore it up, eh?” said the second 


clerk. 


The first clerk came around the 


SONG OF THE JEALOUS LOVER — 
By Harold Cook 


MEN can weave a tapestry, 
Green and crimson threads, and blue, 


That shall be a cloak for thee, 
Rich and new. 


And they can build thee a high house 
Secure, that will stay the rain, 

Where you shall sit, a very flower 
Of love and pain. 


They can build, weave a new gown— 
My song is old and soft and low, 


But it can pull a high house down, 
Then rise, and go. 


GED 


A MAN ceases to be interesting to a woman when she learns that he i¢ en- 
gaged—but he becomes interesting again when she learns that he is married. 


fF XPERIENCE in man is something bought with the tears of plain women and 


the kisses of pretty ones. 


A CYNIC is not one who has loved and lost. He is one who has been loved 
and won. 
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THE MID-VICTORIANS 


By Edith Chapman 


I 


HE room was lighted with soft, 
yellow candles. It was a goldish 
room, with here and there touches 

of blue and black. And Mrs. Faxon 
was, on the whole, a goldish person— 
with the same blue and black touches. 
Her gown was gold; her hair was a 
subtler gold; there were lovely, warm 
amber tones to her complexion; her 
eyes were so dark as to leave one uncer- 
tain whether they were black or whether 
they were blue. 

here was, moreover, everything 

about her to suggest—in regard to the 
gold before alluded to—less its physical 
than its metaphysical values. She was 
small and expensive and precious. She 
was de luxe. All her elaborate appoint- 
ments seemed inseparable from her, and 
extremely fitting. One could only see 
her in a half-light of large, rich rooms 
and expensive draperies. The lavish 
number of jewels she always wore was 
borne out by her general, though frail, 
magnificence ... She existed purely 
as decoration—like her old French fur- 
niture and exotic gowns. 

As Houghton stared at her he let her 
suggest to him those fragile, almost un- 
real, Oriental women whom he used to 
see in Egypt. Wasn’t she, in the same 
way, made to be kept under glass? 
What could she do, for instance, with 
her little useless hands? They seemed 
scarcely large enough or strong enough 
to lift the tea things on the huge tea- 
tray in front of her; the heavy carved 
silver, the cargoes of cakes and sweets. 
She had such an excessive supply of this 
gaudy confectionery! 

He wondered why she had invited 


him, at ‘last. To be sure he had urged 
her often enough, but with more curi- 
osity than hope. it wasn’t as if he were 
urging her to any unusual course. He 
had learned that she liked, occasionally, 
to arrange these téte-d-téte teas. It was 
very pleasant to be here. He accepted 
his cup of tea from her and then drew 
his chair nearer. 

She raised her eyes and gently smiled 
at him. 

“It was good of you to come,” she 
murmured. “I sometimes become so 
bored.” 

“It is because you have nothing to 
do. It must be tedious to have nothing 
to do.” 

She only smiled again. “It is.” 

He wondered rather vaguely whether 
he was supposed to make love to her. 
With women like Theo one never knew. 
To be sure she was Bruce Faxon’s wife. 
Bruce Faxon, one of the most correct, 
the most orthodox, men in town. And 
even in her own right she was a 
Carton. On the other hand, her par- 
ticular set was growing rather radi- 
cal. It was the form their nervousness 
took. 

He hitched his chair still nearer and 
let his fingers feel for hers, She didn’t 
draw her hand away, but patted his 
softly. He had a very friendly feeling 
for her as he felt her little fingers waver 
in his, He let all his scruples go, or 
rather, call it his expedience. 

Whatever it was on her part—ennui, 
nerves, the dread of seeming nuritanical 
—there was nothing to prevent his 
profiting by it, at least to the extent of 
a slight pressure or two of those con- 
fiding fingers. But what further over- 
tures he may have intended were rudely 
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interrupted by the sound of the front 
door opening. 

Theo perceptibly paled. “My hus- 
band. But he never comes home at this 
time. How abominably awkward!” 

Houghton felt awkward enough. 
What had he been let in for? What 
was her game? By the time Faxon ap- 
peared in the doorway he was thor- 
oughly angry. 

“No tea for me, Theo,” the other man 
was saying, and then, as he took in the 
situation: “Oh, I say, Houghton, I 
didn’t see you at first. It’s this infer- 
nally dim light my wife insists on. Calls 
it artistic. For my part, I like to be 
able to see the various objects of my 
environment, not to mention the people. 
How are you, old chap? I’m only in 
for a change of clothes. You won’t 
‘mind my rushing? ... Remember, 
dear, I’m dining out to-night. I wish I 
could stop to tea.” 

As Faxon’s step grew fainter on the 
staircase Houghton stiffly rose. “I’m 
sorry if I’ve done anything awkward. 
I’m as sorry for myself as for you. 
Bruce is an awfully fine fellow. I 
wonder if you realize how lucky you 
are.” 

Theo lazily reflected on his temerity 
to stand there moralizing to her. What 
Pharisees men were! What prigs! Even 
the worst of them, For Houghton was 
one of the worst; a regular dog in the 
manger. An utter hypocrite! Why 
had she thought, for a moment, that 
she liked him? How affected his voice 
was; how silly and pompous he looked. 

“Perhaps you'd better go,” she sug- 
gested, and she didn’t trouble to give 
him her hand. 


II 


Sue waited for her husband to come 
downstairs. There was sure to be a 
scene. He was so punctilious about 
some things. She sat quite still, expect- 
ing him. And soon she was rewarded 
by the sound of his step. However, he 
hurried past the drawing-room door. 
“Good-bye, dear; I’m in a frightful 
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rush, and I shall probably be late get- 
ting back. Don’t sit up for me.” 

pA the outer door closed, she settled 
back a trifle disappointedly. She hated 

ostponing things. Of course his sang 
void only meant that*he was angry. 
Angrier, probably, than he had ever 
been before. And he was going to keep 
her in suspense a good while before he 
came down on her. How tiresome! 
She hated suspense. She would much 
prefer to go through with it at once. 
And get it over with. 

But perhaps she wasn’t going to get 
through with it for some time. Bruce 
was such an inscrutable person. She 
had never pretended to understand him. 
To be sure he had always given her a 
great deal of liberty; but this precise 
sort of situation had never occurred be- 
fore. He had never caught her in such 
an embarrassing position. And she had 
always heard that men who seemed the 
most tolerant were those who, in crises, 
behaved the worst. What if he were 
seriously angry with her? He might 
even intend to send her away. : 

She rose nervously, and,going over 
to her little writing-table, sat down and 
leaned her head on her hands. Perhaps 
she had better go away of her own ac- 
cord while she still had the time. Per- 
haps she had better write him a little 
note and then leave that very day... . 
But no, she couldn’t. She loved him too 
much; she loved her home; she was ut- 
terly dependent on it and on him. She 
would wait. He couldn’t be going to do 
anything so absurd. Just because she . 
had let a man come and take tea with 
her. And hold her hand. 

It was all so ridiculous. And Hough- 
ton, of all pe. But how could Bruce 
be sure what Houghton had come for? 
He may have ge ge that Houghton 
was in the habit of coming. He had 
found them alone, apparently by ap- 
pointment, at an hour when he was sup- 
posed to be safely out of the way. The 
very fact of his having taken it so casu- 
ally proved the degree to which he had 
been upset. It was always in moments 
of highest tension that he became the 
most contained, the most inscrutable. 
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Not for worlds would he have let 
Houghton see that he had been taken 
by surprise ! 

She sighed; she wished that she knew 
her husband better. In the three years 
of their married life she had never really 
known him. His manner to her had 
always been the same: impeccable, but 
aloof. Beneath it all she felt that he 
was fond of her, immensely fond of her. 
But he held her so utterly off from him. 
She didn’t apparently — for him, 
outside a very limited sphere. And he 
didn’t intend that she should. She knew 
nothing of his life; he inquired nothing 
of hers. It was this aloofness of his 
which fascinated her most, and which at 
the same time drove her to seek for in- 
terests outside. 

However, she had never meant to be 
too aberrant. There seemed to be cer- 
tain things he expected of her, for all 
his indulgence. And she had never con- 
templated defying him. She had never 
cared to invite his contempt ; that super- 
cilious, careless, but possibly dynamic 
disapproval which she had felt latent in 
him from time to time. There was 
something authoritative about his very 
reserve. She knew that he might judge 
very severely what he would consider a 
lapse of taste. 

She wished he would come and get it 
over with. Blow her up, punish her in 
whatever way he intended. 

The worst of it was that she couldn’t 


conceive of him as blowing her up. He 


wouldn’t do anything so literal or so 
crude. However he showed his anger, 
it wouldn’t be in that futile, explosive 
manner. 

The longer she brooded the more she 
cursed herself for her folly. What was 
there about her, unstable, temperamen- 
tal, that let her take such risks? Why 
couldn’t she sit tight on her good for- 
tune? There wasn’t another such man 
as Bruce Faxon. Intelligent, worldly, 
distinguished ; a man whose mere silent 
presence in a room gave to. the whole 

thering a note of breeding and force. 

e gave her the only distinction she pos- 
sessed. For innumerable other women 
were as pretty and as rich. Most of her 
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friends, for instance, whose manceuvres 
she had only been aping, after all. 

What had she to gain by copying such 
examples as Sally Lerch and Mida 
Fleming? She knew how Bruce re- 
garded all this set. As utterly illiterate 
and vulgar. All their cheap experi- 
menting he considered merely so much 
nervous waste. Unless one could act 
intelligently one had better not act at 
all. “To go off half-cocked,” as he 
called it, was the most disagreeable 
proof of puerility; that lack of any 
power to reason or correlate which, in 
an adult human being, was the least he 
required. He was as squeamish of any- 
thing extravagant as she was of the 
philistine or prosaic. ... He wouldn’t 
easily forgive her. 

And then, suddenly, she paused. 
Might it not be that really to anger him 
would be one method of breaking past 
his defences, forcing a way through his 
reserve. Whatever the compass of his 
resentment, it might at least light up for 
her those chambers of his personality 
which he wasn’t accustomed to reveal. 

Perhaps the unlucky affair had about 
it something fortuitous after all. Her 
husband intrigued her more than she 
liked to confess, even to herself. She 
had in respect to him—had always had 
—a tremendous curiosity. 

She began to look forward to the 
reckoning with a not entirely unpleasant 
anticipation. 

He had told her not to wait up for 
him, but she would wait up. 

She felt very like a heroine in a play. 


III 

For all her resolution, on that par- 
ticular evening, no accounting took 
place. It was as it had always been. 
Before his bland, impervious manner 
her resolutions went down as leaves be- 
fore the wind. 

He came in shortly before one, and, 
finding her still up, evinced great con- 
cern. He cut short all her remarks and 
sent her to bed. That was all that could 
be said for it. The affectionate cour- 
tesy of his tone scantily concealed that 
authority which, though he appeared 
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never to be exerting it, was as positive 
a feature of-him as the ring of his voice 
or the clear cold blue of his eyes. There 
was that about him which left one with- 
out the power to disobey. It was a per- 
sonal forcefulness, a superior strength, 
rather than any wilfully exerted control. 
Theo always wondered why she submit- 
ted to him so tamely; and she went on 
submitting. 

The next day the same story was re- 
peated. She rose early, an unwonted 
feat for her. She hoped that the shock 
of her unexpected appearance at the 
breakfast table would shatter his re- 
serve. But nothing of the sort oc- 
curred. He was as friendly, and as non- 
committal, as ever. 

During the day her dread increased to 
the diminishment of her anticipation. 
He must be very angry after all. The 
deeper waters ran, the more one had to 
fear from them, she had been told. She 
was afraid of his self-control. Her own 
impulsiveness lent it all the terror of 
an unknown quantity. 

She couldn’t stand the suspense an 
longer. After dinner she would pluc 
up her courage and force an issue. 

She arranged that they should dine 
at home, and alone. During dinner his 
cordial manner showed no abatement. 
She laid it to the fact that the servants 
were present. 

When they were finally back in the 
drawing-room she turned a flood of 
light into the usually dim place and then 
stationed herself in front of him. 

“What are you Boing to do?” 

As he took it all in—the brightly-lit 
room, her theatrical pose, the extraor- 
dinary tension of her manner, and her 
forced, anxious smile—a shade of dis- 
taste crossed his face. 

“What am I going to do?” he mur- 
mured. “I’m going to light a cigar- 
ette. Won’t you have one?” 

Then, as she still continued to stand 
didactically in front of him: 

“ Hadn’t you better sit down ?” 

She turned away with a quivering 
chin and sat down listlessly in one of 
the large chairs, which straightway 
blotted out her delicate figure with its 
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heavy upholstered lines. The onl 
salient spot against the hard blue 
was her golden hair. 

“Bruce,” she pleaded, “don’t torture 
me, Tell me what you are going to 

He sat down near her and gently in- 
haled his cigarette. 

“Really, Theo, you must believe I am 
utterly sincere when I tell you I haven’t 
an idea what you are talking about. 
What am I going to do about what ?” 

She propped her head on her hand 
and stared at him. 

“I can’t make you out. Won’t you 
take pity on my crudeness and be quite 
frank with me, for once? Tell me what 
you are thinking. About yesterday af- 
ternoon, I mean. You were very much 
vexed that I let Jack Houghton come 
here for tea. Isn’t it so?” 

He laughed his quiet, suppressed 
laugh. 

“T haven’t thought anything about it 
one way or the other. It seemed to me 
entirely your affair.” 

“Then you didn’t mind?” 


“Mind? Why no. Why should I 
have minded? / didn’t have to enter- 
tain him.” 


Still her incredulous senses couldn’t 

accept this statement. 
re you mocking me ?” 

He glanced at her directly for the 
first time. 

“Theo, you're carrying your un- 
wholesome reading too far, I’m afraid. 
You’re allowing it to make you fatuous. 

. Please, please, dear, don’t go in for 
that pseudo-analysis that your friends 
are so addicted to.” 

“Why is it pseudo?” was all she 
found to say, at the moment. 

“Because their technique is so ele- 
mentary. Their only tests are the stock 
formulas they find in the books they 
read. And they read such silly books.” 

“What do you mean?” She almost 
sobbed it out. He bewildered her so. 

“TI mean that you're straining very 
hard to manufacture an ‘interesting sit- 
uation.’ Just as you did yesterday after- 
noon. Until to-night you’ve never tried 
to include me in this sort of experiment- 
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ing. Please be charitable and don’t 
n. 

She felt a faint scarlet creeping over 
her face. “I don’t more than half 
understand you.” 

“No, it isn’t that. You don’t under- 
stand yourself because you don’t want 
to understand. You'd do anything, even 
take some risks, I imagine, not to appear 
to yourself what you unquestionably 
are. 

She left her chair abruptly and came 
over to kneel on a low one beside his. 
“ Which is?” 

“Conventional, and cautious.” 

Her lips parted; her straining, pained 
eyes never left his face. 

She listened to him with a tense, al- 
_ most a childlike attention. 

“Conventional?” she whispered. 

“Aren’t you? Aren’t you actually un- 
comfortable sometimes in the rather bi- 
zarre situations you let yourself in for ?” 

“Situations?” She seemed able onl 
to echo him. 

“Why, yes. Because yesterday wasn’t 
the first. Was it?” } 

“First what ?” 

“Attempt of that sort. Adventure, 
flirtation, whatever you like to call it. 
You’ve been tinkering with that kind 
of thing for some time.” 

“You have known.” Her lips barely 
breathed the words. For almost the 


first time in years her tone was simple - 


and sincere. 

“My dear Theo, I have known—you. 
An incurable romantic. What did you 
take me for? A fool?” 

She hardly heard him. He had 
known! The other little secret teas 
and dinners, the furtive hand pressures, 
the one or two equivocal kisses, all her 
little tawdry attempts to eke out a 
glamour for her life—all this he had 
known. “And you didn’t care?” 

“No. I haven’t cared.” 

“That means, I suppose, you haven’t 
loved me.” 
head went down on her hands. 


Her voice trailed off; her - 
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He patted her bright hair. “On the 
contrary, I love you very much. Why 
should you think I don’t ?” 

Her next words came muffled from 
the shelter of her arms. 

“You can say you love me, and yet 
not mind my flirting with other 
men.” 

“That shows the kind of books you’ve 
been reading.” He tried to raise her 
head, but for once she resisted him. 
“How can this play-flirting of yours 
affect you in your relation to me? 
You're none the less charming, amiable 
—domestic.”” He laughed at her ex- 
clamation of horror. “You see, there’s 
the crux of the whole matter. I have 
perfect confidence in your fundamental 
domesticity. I know you so well. Know 
you as, at bottom, what you are most 
afraid of being—an adorable philis- 
tine.” 

“T’m not, oh, I’m not,” she asserted 
between her sobs. 

“Yes, you are, and a sentimentalist. 
But I can easily forgive you both these 
things. I can relish them, in fact. They 
are part of your charm. What I couldn't 
forgive as readily would be certain qual- 
ities which are usually considered vir- 
tues. Too much independence, too 
much intelligence. Or—ugliness. Now 
you see—how unheroic I am, how re- 
actionary, how mid-Victorian ?” 

He put out his cigarette and lifted 
her into his arms. “Entertain as many 
Houghtons as you like, my dear, pro- 
vided that you reserve me your even- 


ings.” 

She stared up at him with wide, tear-. 
ful eyes in which the shrunken image 
of herself loomed large; but with all 
the while that clinging of her hands 
and yielding of her body which she had 
learned pleased him. 

Coakieumaaselie he bent and kissed 
her tear-stained, lovely face. “ Let’s for- 
get all this. What do the Houghtons 
matter? After all you belong to 
me.” 
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A POEM IN PROSE 


By Dennison Varr 


chose to amass wealth, the other 
to write poetry. At the end of 
twenty years the first had raised a mil- 
lion and a pretty daughter. The second 
had seventy sonnets to his credit. 
One day they met. 
“What can your poetry bring you?” 
asked the first. “My money will get 
me anything.” 


T's men set out together. One 


But the first man’s daughter read the . 
poetry of the second, became enam- 
oured of him and secretly married him. 


Shortly afterwards, the first man died 


of gout, leaving all his wealth to his 
daughter. The poet took charge of 
the cheque book, built a costly mauso- 
leum for the dead man and wrote a 
charming epitaph for him. 


TS 


QUIET DAYS 
By Muna Lee 
UIET evenings when you are here, 


Long days that we are apart, 
The thought of you clings close and dear 


As ivy to my heart. 


Yet I go silent through my days, 
Lest speech should do you wrong. 

You are too close to me for praise, 
You are too near for song. 


W HEN a woman becomes vivacious and gay, there is some man to thank. 
When a man becomes moody and morose, there is some woman to thank. 


GED 


HAPPY is the man who abhors blondes, loathes brunettes, and can’t bear 


red-headed women. 
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THE HOPE CHEST 


By L. M. Hussey 


HE answered “yes”; the word 
floating from her full lips upon an 


ecstasy of slowly expressed breath. - 


This was the reality of a fervently 
dreamed instant. 

Her thrilling sense of victory and her 
appreciation of achievement were so en- 
grossing that she gave no more than a 
passive response to his kisses that now 
followed her affirmative. She felt the 
touch of his lips, she was conscious of 
the circle of his enclosing arms, yet her 
supreme emotion was not physical; his 
kisses were only the contenting accom- 
paniment of her mental exaltation. 

She had striven arduously for this 
moment, intrigued him with every little 
trick she could command, endlessly en- 
deavoured to make herself glamorous 
and lend a mystery to even her most in- 
timate instants. At last it had sufficed 
to capture him and soon she would be 
married. 

Realizing that her abstraction was 
beginning to surprise him, she put aside, 


for the time, her absorbing contempla- — 


tion of victorious fulfilment and talked 
to him again. 

“T’m so proud of you,” she whis- 
pered. “We'll be wonderfully happy 
together.” 

e pressed her plump hands. 

“Of course,” he responded. “I know 
we will. You're the dearest—” 

His caressing words were almost lost 
to her in a new delight she had, observ- 
ing the eagerness in his young eyes. 
She experienced an embracing warmth 
in this knowledge of being desired. 
There was no flaw to these moments; 
each second fully measured as she had 
dreamed it. 

Hé looked very young to her then; 


but that did not matter. A few months 
before, when he had made his initial 
visits to her home, she had felt a cer- 
tain shrinking, a peculiar uncertainty 
about his youth—he was obviously 
younger than herself. In a way it had 
not been easy to build up hopes upon so 
young aman. She had found difficul 

in arousing enough of her own confi- 


_dence—the confidence for a determined 


attack. But he was persistent. He 
called on her repeatedly. His visits 
took on a significance. 

Looking at his face now, she enjoyed 
the candour of his brown eyes, the un- 
lined forehead above, the thick mass of 
rather long dark hair that he combed 
straight back. She could be proud of 
him; he was fully adequate to exhibit 
for the envy of her friends. 

His youth gave a profound tender- 
ness to her emotions; with an almost 
grateful gesture she raised her hands 
and pressed her palms against his 
cheeks. 

“Why did you wait so long?” she 
exclaimed. “ Why didn’t we know about 
our love for each other before ?” 

He smiled. 

‘ “We have all our life,” he assured 
er. 

“Yes, but I want you now; I want to 
see you every day—and to-morrow you 
have to go away.” . 

“Only a month,” he reminded her. 

“A month!” Her voice was re- 
proachful. “A month to wait after this 
wonderful evening; a whole month to 


‘wait until I'll see you again—and hear 


you say all those sweet things 
again.” 
“T’'ll write them to you every day!” 


She withdrew her hands; she turned 
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half around on the sofa, away from 
him, pretending a sudden anger. 

“T’m mad at you!” she exclaimed, 
but her voice was coloured with an en- 
dearing inflection. 

She felt his arms around her again. 

“Don’t say that! Why do you say 
that ?” 

“Because you're going to let nasty 
business separate us now!” 

He pressed close to her. 

“So that I can make money for you 
and me,” he whispered. 

_ She found these words delightful, 
and she turned to him again with a ra- 
diant smile. 

They began to talk of their future, 
planned how they would live, how their 
hours would pass, all the delight they 
would find in each other. 

It was much later than usual when he 
arose to go, and the parting, especially 
because of the separation impending, 
was difficult to achieve. 

When the door was closed at last, she 
pressed her face against the glass panel, 
watching. him go down the steps, fol- 
lowing him with her happy eyes until 
he had disappeared entirely. With a 
deep sigh she turned back into the hall 
and after a second’s hesitation began 
to mount the stairs. 

She went directly to her room. 

Turning on the light, she stood just 
inside the door, her eyes half closed, 
her hands crossed and pressed against 
her breast. She enjoyed the warm lan- 
guour that seemed to enclose her then, 
as with a magic mantle. Her sensation 
was of one who stops at last to rest, 
after the accomplishment of a task dif- 
ficult and long. Entirely motionless 
within her room, she let this feeling of 
sublimated success pass over her whole 
body, as if it were a subtle substance, 
pulsing with each heart-beat in her 
blood. 

Then, as she widened her eyes at last, 
they encountered a familiar rectangu- 
lar box, drawn up close to the pendant 
covers of her small bed. 

It was a significant sight; a symbol. 
Her hope chest! She smiled eagerly, 
and running across the room, raised the 
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lid. The breath of air that rose up was 
perfumed, and the garments within, 
meticulously laid one upon another, had 
never before filled her eyes with such a 
precious aspect. 

Almost reverently she stooped and 
took up a little chemise in the tips of 
her fingers. It was the last offering she 
had made to the chest—and it surprised 
her when she realized how long that 
had been. More than a month before 
the first meeting with Fred! 

A pink ribbon of the silk chemise 
curled about her fingers; she held the 
soft garment idly as her mind went 
back in retrospection. 

It was startling how much her hopes, 
during the past year, had dwindled. So 
long a time since she had placed any of 
these pretty things in the little perfumed 
box! 

She recalled the early days of her 
hope chest—the accumulation of its 
store had begun five years back. There 
followed an eager several years when 
she had almost religiously added to its 
treasures. Then it had seemed more 
easy to capture aman... 

And now she had Fred .. .! 

He came to her at the ebb of her 
dreams, during days of sustained de- 
pression. And now, remembering her 
past disappointments, she was not with- 
out her wonder at his coming. In a 
vague way she felt grateful, grateful 
to her destiny, to her fortunes, to some 
obscure, higher power. . . . 

Closing the lid of her hope chest, she 
began to disrobe slowly. She crossed 
the room, and standing in front of a 
narrow, full-length mirror, set in the 
panel of the closet door, she regarded 
herself indulgently. 

During the past five years she had 
been growing quite plump. She noticed 
that her cheeks were entirely round, 
her chin curved with a slight billow, her 
arms somewhat heavy above the elbows. 

She smiled complacently, recalling 
how this rounding of her figure had for- 
merly brought her apprehensions. 
Many men preferred women of her 
type. Fred was undoubtedly one of 
this sort. 
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II 


__ THERE was a very affectionate part- 
ing and then her lover started on his 
trip West. Her eyes were moist as she 
watched him through the gate and saw 
him finally enter the Pullman. After- 


ward the depression of these parting ~ 


moments lifted. 

Her future was full of prospects. 
She no longer felt envious of women 
whom she met on the street when they 
passed with their men. Now she ex- 
perienced a certain unconfessed com- 
radery with these women who had se- 
cured their men—but not entirely an 
equality. She entertained a comfort- 
ing apprehension of her superior for- 
tune. She was proud of Fred. He 
was younger, he was better looking, he 
was more ardent than other women’s 
men. 

His letters arrived every day and 
they were read again and again; re- 
peating his endearing terms aloud, in a 
soft voice, she imagined his own lips 
saying them, she saw his face close to 
her own murmuring these sweet 
phrases, and she thrilled with an inti- 
mate delight. Like sacramental tokens 
the letters were each laid in a scented 
box, where the little pile gradually grew 
up taller, an augmenting testimony of 
his affection. Every day she answered 
him faithfully. 

After the passage of several weeks 
it developed that his stay in the West 
would be somewhat longer than they 
had anticipated—a month longer, per- 
haps. She was naturally disappointed, 
= the further wait did not depress 

er. 

In a measure she would regret the 


passing of these expectant days, how- 


ever desired might be the culmination 
of her plans. ere was a delicate 
tremulousness to these hours, a sweet- 
ness of expectancy, that made them pre- 
cious. She knew she would always re- 
member the month or two of waiting, 
with no one to think of but him, and 
long, warm hours to dream! 

Now he began to speak of being very 
busy; his letters grew shorter. This 
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did not disturb her at first, inasmuch 
as it was a proof of his eagerness to 
return. Nevertheless, in a few days 
she began to find a distinct dissatisfac- 
tion in his brief notes and in the in- 
creasingly perfunctory manner in which 
he wrote them. 

Pas day there -was no letter at 
all. 

This aroused her fears, but the fol- 
lowing day'a long and satisfying com- 
munication arrived, charged with affec- 
tion, almost extravagant with sweet 
phrases, and telling of the efforts he 
was making to complete his work and 
come back to her. She blamed herself 
for her fears, for her hazy suspicions, 
for her day of disturbing doubts. They 
were not worthy of him. 

His notes grew shorter again; two 
days passed without any word from 
him at all; there followed another let- 
ter of exuberant affection. 

And then he did not write for a 
week. 

After the second day she began to 
telegraph; she wrote frantically two or 
three times each day; put special deliv- 
ery stamps on her square, pink envel- 
opes. No appeal brought any re- 
sponse. 

Meanwhile, her logical fears assailed 
her like demons; they came in legions, 
until no conquering force of her assur- 
ance was sufficient to oppose their num- 
berless despairs. All her past experi- 
ences, her dozen came 
vividly into her mind, filling her with 
acute forebodings. 

At last his letter came. 

She read it, her face paled a little, her 
hands dropped in her lap and the note 
fluttered to the floor. 

“Forgive me,” he told her. “I didn’t 
realize that age made any difference. 
But now I find that you’re older than 
I, and it seems to me we'd never be 
happy. I’ve tried to keep my word and 
to keep out of my mind someone that 
I happened to meet just by an accident 
here. But now I find she and I are 
meant for each other. I will always 
admire you—a woman like you can al- 
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III 


Ir surprised her after a time to dis- 
cover how few tears she had shed upon 
the knowledge of her disaster. Her re- 
action was more one of numbness and 
bitterness, not an acute grief. It seemed 
to her that against her fortunes there 
was directed an almost personal male- 
volence that revealed itself in the per- 
sistent shattering of her dreams. Some 
sardonic opposition loomed up in life, 
invisible but potent—almost the symbol 
of life itself. There were long hours 
when she hated to live, when she hated 
life and every gesture of the living. 

Again she felt immensely alone; 
there was no prospect, nor any visions. 
Once or twice, when her eyes encoun- 
tered the hope chest, a surge of pas- 
sionate anger mounted upward through 
her body; the sight was hateful to her 
and she always turned away in haste. 

But gradually her emotions became 
more subdued and moments of unex- 
pectedly comforting thoughts brought 
her a new poise. 

The adventure with Fred had not 
culminated in a total disaster. To a 
certain degree he must have loved her. 
She had lost him in a way that any 
woman might lose a man—through ab- 
sence, through inability to intrigue him 
with her calculated charm: this should 
not cause her shame. 

However, she was surprised to find 
fresh hopes coming up into her mind, 
giving little, fluttering significances to 
certain moments and dreams when she 
lay in bed at night. If she had found 
Fred—and lost him by so little fault of 
her own—it might be that she was be- 
coming more desirable to men; there 
were other Freds in the world! 

One evening, with nothing before her 
until bedtime, she had decided on a 
couple of hours at the moving pictures. 

She went to the nearest picture thea- 
tre and was soon interested in a senti- 
mental screen drama that alternately 
brought moisture to her eyes, made her 
laugh and filled her full of soft wish- 
ings. She was seated near the aisle; 
there was an empty chair beside her. 
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The picture was a little more than . 
half completed when someone pushed — 
in to occupy the seat at her side. She 
stood up with some irritation; it was 
not until she resumed her chair again 
that a side-long glance revealed the 
newcomer as a young man. 

At once the picture no longer ab- 
sorbed her; there were more important 
realities. Her glance had been recipro- 
cated and her eyes met his, slightly 
chatoyant in the darkness. 

She turned her head quickly and fas- 
tened her gaze upon the screen, seeing 
nothing. She felt that his eyes were 
searching her face; in another second 
she looked at him again. 

Once more their glances met. This 
time he smiled. He leaned toward her 
and his coat sleeve brushed lightly 
against her arm. : 

“Good evening,” he murmured. “I’m 
glad to find you here. . . .” 

She felt her cheeks flushing. She 
giggled a little. 

“What’s the use of pretending that 
you know me?” she asked. 

“Don’t let’s pretend then,” he an- 
swered at once. “Let’s suppose we’ve 
just met each other.” 

“T don’t know that I’ll like you... .” 

“Well, give me a trial!” 

He leaned closer, resting his elbow 
on the chair arm. 

He turned half around and gave his 
head an intimate inclination. 

“Tell me what the picture’s all 
about ?” he asked. 

These words put her at ease and gave 
a ready opening for conversation. 

She began to relate the plot of the 
drama, in so far as it had been divulged 
from the screen. All the time her heart 
beat faster, her cheeks felt warmer and 
she was conscious of a stirring delight. 
It was almost as if some unspoken 
prayer of hers had been answered; this 
one had come so quickly! 

Like a voyager on a magic carpet, 
her florid imagination leapt into the fu- 
ture, conceiving the most sweetly inti- 
mate consequences of this sudden en- 
counter. It did not matter that his 
name was still unknown, that his fea- 
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tures were still dim and uncertain, that 
none of the circumstances of his life 
had been revealed. She felt an entire 
assurance; he liked her or he would 
never have spoken. 

She affected an immense naiveté and 
sweetness; her voice was low and full 
of musical modulations. 

When the picture was completed they 
both stood up to go; she slipped her 
arm through the crook of his own, with 
a naive trustfulness. As they emerged 
to the street, and the glare of the outer 
lights fell over them, they turned to 
each other in curiosity. In this instant 
of first, adequate scrutiny, she found 
no lessening of her pleasure. 

In a way, he reminded her of Fred— 
the memory of Fred brought no bitter 
thoughts. Although the configuration 
of his features was naturally different, 
there was a reminiscence of Fred in the 
colour of his eyes, the thick, dark hair, 
and a certain boyish carriage’ of his 
head. Like Fred, he was young. 

They had only a short distance to 
walk to her apartment. Her father, 
a silent, self-effacive old man, was al- 
ready in bed, and the sibilant sound 
of his respiration hissed softly in the 
apartment like the escape of gas from 
an unlighted jet. 

She took the young man into the 
living room; two windows and a door 
with glass panels opened out upon the 
small porch, and the light of an arc 
lamp streamed in through these trans- 
parencies, giving to the room a subdued 
glow. She did not turn on the light. 

“Don’t you think it’s nicer this way ?” 
she asked. 

Without waiting for his confirming 
assent, she seated herself on a couch, 
pushed close against the side wall. 

In another instant he joined her; the 
turned toward each other, they bot 
smiled; he put out his hand and his 
fingers closed over her own. 

e did not resist. She allowed him 
to draw her closer; he kissed her and 
she returned with her own the pressure 
of his lips. 

For more than an hour they sat to- 
gether, saying very little, and exchang- 
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ing these caresses. Occasionally she 
stroked his hair with her plump hands, 
smoothed his cheeks and smiled close 
to his face. 

She was deeply content, almost lan- 
guid, in the calm of one who had passed 

rom the turbulency of severe pain to 
a nirvana of ease. She was wholly 
assured; she felt that she could give 
him all his desire, in the warmth of her 
affection and the persistence of her pos- 
sible love. 

When he rose to go at last it seemed 
to her that she was parting from an old 
companion, a lover of many years. The 
utmost intimacy had come to these two 
since the moment of their recent meet- 
ing. 
“You'll be sure and come to-morrow 
evening ?” she asked. 

He hesitated an instant. 

She threw back her head and offered 
her lips. 

“Yes .. .” he consented. 

They embraced again at the door and 
she watched him go out into the 
night. 

Turning back into the hall, she walked 
slowly to her room. The moon had 
come up and it lighted the little cham- 
ber with a glow of magic suggestion. 
A straight beam fell over the hope 
chest, enclosing it in a luminescent aura. 

She smiled in delighted languour and 
faint little thrills ran up and down her 
back, With her lips still curved in the 
content and promise of this hour, she 
slowly prepared for bed. 


IV 


THE next day passed delightfully in 
hours of anticipation. Her curiosity 
had asserted itself; she realized how 
little she knew about her new friend; 
there were so many interesting details 
to learn! 

This evening, she knew, they would 
talk more, and in the exchange of their 
confidences grow closer to each other. 
Now and then she marvelled at the 
swiftness of her happy fortune. 

After dinner she dressed carefully, 
putting on a frock that she believed 
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subdued her plumpness a little. 

waited for him in the living room. 

At eight o’clock he had not come. 
Going to the porch she looked up and 
down the street in a faint anxiety. 

Returning then to the room, she en- 
deavoured to interest herself in a maga- 
zine story, but put the book-down at 
last, unable to concentrate on the 
author’s tale. She got up and walked 
around the room. 

It was half-past eight. 

By nine-thirty she gave up her last 
hope. 

Nevertheless, a week passed before 
she admitted the full devastation of the 
fact. He was never coming back again! 
She waited for him every evening, and 
each night, disappointed, tearful, she 
went to bed with a deeper and deeper 
depression. 

A week of this and she could not fail 
to understand. He had amused him- 
self with her for an evening, he had 
lied about coming again, and he had 
gone out with never a purpose of re- 
‘turning to her. 

Her bitterness came back and it 
showed itself in her face, hardened the 
lines of her full lips, twitched her nos- 
trils to a faint, ascetic curve, and col- 
oured even the quality of her voice. 
She felt that she hated all men; yet she 
knew inwardly her immeasurable desire 
for one! 

Several weeks later, as she was sit- 
ting at breakfast with her father, she 
was surprised to observe him smiling at 
her with a peculiarly significant grin. 
- She scowled a little and questioned 

im: 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Listen,” he said. “I want you to 
get up a very nice little dinner to-night, 
I’m bringing somebody here. . . .” 

He grinned again, mysteriously. 

“Old sport,” he went on. “Good old 
boy. Widower. Lots of money. 
Your chance, girlie!” 

He arose and walked slowly out of 
the room, pausing to take his hat from 
the rack in the hall. She could hear 
him chuckling over his idea as he went 
down the stairs. Taking up the dishes 


She 
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from the table, she frowned in resent- 
ment. But after a time she became 
more curious; she wondered whom her 
father was bringing home; perhaps 
what he said was true. An old wid- 
ower ... lots of money .. . she 
smiled a little. 

There might be some amusement... . 

Later in the day her interest in- 
creased and her thoughts grew more 
serious. 

After all, it was somewhat plain that 
young men did not appreciate her; they 
lacked the experience to estimate her 
worth, to foresee her capability of de- 
votion, to comprehend the steadfastness 
of her affection. An older man, know- 
ing some of the disillusionment of hav- 
ing lived, could appreciate her. 

She paused in the work of the mo- 


‘ment, looked down at the floor a sec- 


ond and then, elevating her shoulders, 
she sighed. An older man! Even for 
her, that would be a lesson in disillu- 
sionment. 

Nevertheless, she followed her fa- 
ther’s suggestion—she prepared an ex- 
cellent dinner. She was in the kitchen 
when she heard her father coming up 
the stairs to the apartment, the mur- 
mur of a strange voice sounding with 
his own. 

She ran hurriedly to her room, looked 
in the mirror, tucked up some flying 
wisps of hair, powdered her nose and 
cheeks, and then reappeared slowly 
with a smile on her face. She stepped 
into the living room and found her 
father and his friend together. They 
both stood up. 

“Hallowell, my daughter,” said her 
father. 

They shook hands. 

She was not disappointed. She had 
steeled herself to meet an even older 
man—he was not so bad! His hair 
was quite grey, but his face was ruddy, 
the complexion looked fresh, his smile 
was agreeable and she liked his authori- 
tative air. He pressed her hand inti- 
mately. 

“The old sport here has told me a 
book full about you,” he said. 

She laughed. 
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“Don’t believe him!” she exclaimed. 

They chatted a few further seconds 
and then, excusing herself, she ran off 
to the kitchen to take up the matter of 
the dinner. A moment later her father 
appeared and began to mix cocktails. 
He also produced a bottle of Madeira. 
The cork was withdrawn with a pleas- 
ant pop. 

“We'll have this after the cocktails,” 
he said. “The old boy is very fond of 
wine.” 

“Why haven’t you had him here be- 
fore?” she asked. 

“ Haven’t seen him for ten years,” he 
explained. “Just turned up in these 
parts last week. You'll like him.” 

They called their guest and dinner 
began. 

After a short time the wine was 
poured and everyone found it ve 
agreeable. Hallowell developed consid- 
erable wit and told two or three amus- 
ing stories. At first, however, the con- 
versation was mainly carried on by the 
two men, who were in a reminiscent 
mood. Later the visitor seemed more 
attracted to the girl; he began to smile 
at her; they found themselves laughing 
at each other’s words. A fresh bottle 
of wine appeared. 

It came to her suddenly that Hallo- 
well’s eye had a new glisten; his face 
-_ flushed; the wine was affecting 

im. 

She glanced at her father; he had 
not spoken for some minutes and now 
she observed his head nodding. His 
cigar hung limply between his two fin- 
gers and she knew he would presently 
be sound asleep. 

Hallowell followed her eyes, and 
then, their glances meeting, they smiled 
at each other significantly. The visitor 
stood up, and coming around the table, 
sat down in a chair at her side. 

With an eager light in her eyes, she 
oe pe him a fresh glass of wine. He 

eld up the glass to her and she took 
a sip, whereat he drained it. 

“Poor father has fallen by the way- 
side, hasn’t he ?” she asked. 

Hallowell laughed rather foolishly 
and made a gesture to touch her; she 
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drew back and his hand fell short, just 
brushed her dress, and dropped to his 
knees. She arose quickly and beckoned 
to him. ; 

“Let’s go in the front room,” she 
said, “where we won’t disturb him.” 

He followed her, a little unsteadily, 
and in the living room they sat down 
together on the couch. 

For a few moments they were silent; 
she was the first to speak. 

“It’s too bad we never met before,” 
she said. 

“ Had no idea there was anything like 

ou at home,” he said. “I’d have been 
bos years ago.” 

She laughed softly. 

“You seem terribly fond of the 
girls!” 

“Fond of the right one.” 

She began to question him, flatter 
him with her interest, to encourage his 
confidences. 

After a time, running out for a mo- 
ment, she returned with two fresh 
glasses of wine. They drank each 
other’s health. Old Hallowell drew 
closer to her. 

He put out his arm, circled her shoul- 
der and endeavoured to kiss her. She 
pushed him away. 

“ What’s th’ matter ?” he inquired, ele- 
vating his white eyebrows in surprise. 

“Don’t do that!” 

“Why? Can’ we be friends ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t want you to do 
that.” 

“’Fraid of me?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Don’t like me ?” 

“Certainly I like you!” 

He leaned forward again. 

“Just a littl—’ 

She pulled away. 

“No, no! Be nice now 

“Why not?” 

She dropped her eyes demurely. 

“Well,” she said, “it isn’t right. It 
isn’t fair. I want to save all that for 
the man I’ll marry sometime.” 

He blinked at her steadily for sev- 
eral seconds. A significant smile spread 
over his features. 

“Not got ’im picked out yet, have 
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you?” he asked. “I’ma pretty good old 
boy. What do you think of me?” 

She regarded him seriously, but in- 
wardly her elated heart beat faster and 
her cheeks coloured slowly with the 
emotion of impending success. 

“What do you mean?” she inquired, 
voicing her question softly. 

“Wha’s the matter with me?” he 
asked. “Won’t I do? I just want a 
litt!’ thing like you!” : 

She straightened, and fastening her 
eyes upon his face, spoke to him 
gravely. 

“Do you mean that you want to 
marry me ?” 

“Certainly!” 

This time she let him enclose her in 
his arms and she received a clumsy 
kiss. 

She had some difficulty in extricating 
herself from his eager embraces, but it 
was necessary to ccnfirm her victory. 

She questioned him again, she made 
him repeat his proposal in several ways 
—and she gave him her consent. After 
this she suffered his further caresses. 

Later in the evening she helped him 
out into the hall, found his hat, stead- 
ied him down the stairs, and at the 
door eluded his ineffectual attempt to 
kiss her good-night. 

“To-morrow!” she exclaimed, laugh- 


ing. 

Tie turned away and she saw him 
descend to the pavement. 

Running upstairs, she turned out the 
light in the dining room, where her fa- 
ther was still sleeping. Then she went 
directly to her room. She was very 
sleepy herself; the wine was affecting 
her like an opiate. 

She lay down on her bed, and with- 
out undressing fell into a dreamless 
slumber. 


SHE awoke late the next morning. 
Her head ached a little, her senses were 
heavy and she felt horribly mussed. 

For some minutes she did not recall 
the happenings of the previous night. 
Then, pausing in her toilet, she looked 
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thoughtfully at the floor. At last she 
was going to be married! No thrill of 
delight came to her, although there was 
a satisfaction in the thought. He was 
an old man—she had had dreams of 
another sort! She sighed. Then, a 
smile appearing, her activity returned. 
It was a compromise—but at least she 
had a man! - ; 

It was noon when the débris of the 
past evening was cleared away. She 
dressed then and went out to do some 
shopping. Now she was wondering 
whether he would come that evening. 
Had her father seen him to-day? Had 
he confessed anything? How would 
he greet her when he came? 

er interest increased and her faint 
shrinking disappeared. Moreover, a 
certain thought comforted her. She 
knew the ways of young men; it was 
better, after all, to have an older one. 
They were less flighty, more reliable: 
Hallowell was old enough to appreci- 
ate a woman of her character. 

The afternoon was half spent when 
she returned to the apartment. 

Pausing at the door, she ran her hand 
into the small mail box and found a 
letter. It was addressed to her, in a 
strange hand. She took it upstairs 
with her and laid it on her dressing- 
table to be read after she had dressed 
for the evening. 

Presently, however, her curiosity 
made her take up the envelope and 
open it. She read the letter word for 
word and then, ripping it angrily in 
two pieces, she dropped the torn sheets 
to the floor. It was from Hallowell, 
and he had mailed it early that morn- 
ing. 

‘I hope you'll forget all the foolish- 
ness of last night,” he said. “I had too 
much of that good wine. Accept my 
sincerest apologies. I hope to see you 
again some time before I go away from 
this city. Give my best regards to your 
father.” 

Turning slowly, staring downward, 
her eyes encountered the small, rectan- 
gular hope chest. Her cheeks flushed 
and her anger flared intensely, What a 
ridiculous object it was! A hope 
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chest! A lot of good clothes that she 
never wore! 

With a determined step she crossed 
the room and raised the lid. Deliber- 
ately selecting the little chemise that 
lay on top, she pulled off the garment 


she was wearing and slipped the che- - 


mise over her shoulders. She tightened 
the pink ribbons with angry jerks. It 
seemed to her that some immeasurable 
absurdity had kept these clothes from 
legitimate use. 

Turning to the mirror she saw her 
reflected image, with the ribbons of the 
little chemise dangling on her bosom, 
and the shoulder frills touching her 
plump white arms. A sudden surprise 
assailed her. She stared earnestly at 
the mirrored garment. This was one of 
the little pieces from her hope chest! 


Her mouth dropped open a little, her 
eyelids fell, and a dizzy wheel seemed 
to turn her head in distracting revolu- 
tions. She stepped back from the mir- 
ror. Some enormity had been com- 
mitted. She had desecrated the hope 
chest; she was wearing the pretty sym- 
bols treasured there! : 

Then she understood and the full 
measure of her despair rushed upon her 
like an inundating wave. She knew the 
folly of any more hope, of any further 
saving, in a scented little box, toward 
the hour of her dreams’ fulfilment. Her 
sobs broke the stillness of the room, 
her tears overflowed her eyes, and in a 
spasm of passionate weeping she threw 
herself upon the bed. 

The lid of the hope chest remained 
open, forlornly abandoned. 


INTERPRETATION 
By Luis Mufioz Marin 
THESE are singing things: 


The stars, 
The sea, 
Lovers. ... 


These are silent things: 


The night, 
The sands, 
- Love. :.. 


A MAN likes to think that, when he marries, all his old sweethearts will be 
heartbroken. Instead, they will probably be too busy pitying the bride. 


GED 


A WOMAN can forgive God anything save a shiny nose. 
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TRUTH 
By C. R. Corbin 


THE funefal was gorgeous, befitting a world-famous scientist. There were 
twelve honorary pallbearers and five carloads of flowers. The newspapers 
devoted many columns of eulogy to the great man who had given his life that 
others might live. The doctors said he was the victim of death-dealing germs 
with which he was battling in his laboratory. 
The doctors lied. 

- He caught pneumonia while prostrate on the floor in his pyjamas, trying to 

hear the quarrel in the flat below. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
By Luis Mufioz Marin 


FOR the stars, 

For the wind, for the flowers, for the sea, 
For people, 

For all things below the stars, 

All praise be to God. 


For the fact that all these are good to me, 
All praise be to you. © 


WOMEN seldom kiss really well. . Their minds are not on it. They are al- 
ways thinking of what they are going to wheedle out of the man for the kiss. - 


THERE are two kinds of wives, both being sure of their husbands. The differ- 


ence consists in what they are sure of. 
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THE EXQUISITE EPISODE 
By Helen Woljeska 


I 


TJYHEY were giving short plays by 
Dunsany. 
ianlecd: tall; slim, brown, and 
excessively well groomed, had an or- 
chestra chair. 

His mind wandered. .. . 
Before him sat a young woman in 
purée marron chiffon blouse. A deli- 

cate perfume emanated from her. 
“Violettes de Parme, Legrand—” 
appraised Ransford. He was a con- 
noisseur in things feminine. 
On the stage, gods and beggars were 
stalking. 


“Dunsany ...” thought Ransford, 


“Dunsany. ... He always puts me in 
mind of Andersen’s tale of ‘The King’s 
New Clothes.’ I’m afraid I’m like the 
indecent little girl. . . .” 

He yawned discreetly. 

Suddenly he became conscious of the 
fact that somebody was looking at him 
—must have been looking at him for 
some time— 

He sent his rather melancholy eyes 
roving over the audience, his nostril al- 
ready scenting adventure, while the 
— of his mouth mocked at him- 

It was not long before he discovered 
the source of his queer sensation. In 
one of the boxes sat a woman of im- 
perious manner whose large, brilliant 
eyes were fixed upon him with stead- 
fast-and mysterious smile, 

And at once his eyes answered, 
plunging into hers and holding them 
with questioning challenge. 

Slowly, gravely, she bowed. 

He answered with eagerness. 


And her beautiful white hand beck- 
oned him to her side. 

Just then a storm of applause broke 
loose. The purée marron blouse heaved 
ecstatically.- Ransford was enveloped 
in clouds of Violettes de Parme. 

He arose. 

He walked up the aisle, turned the 
corner, picked his way to the box. 

As he entered, the curtain came down 
for the entr’acte and the house flamed 
up in a sea of light. En silhouette, like 
the statue of some dusky amber god- 
dess, he saw the magnificent stranger 
sitting before him. With the stately 
grace of an empress she stretched out 
her hand in greeting. He bowed 
over it. Then took the seat by her 
side. 

“T am glad you came,” she said with 
a low, vibrant voice.- “The moment I 
happened to see you I knew that you 
would fit into the circle of my life— 
and once I find someone like that, I do 
not wish to lose him again without at 
least a passing word... .” 

“T feel sure that we shall be friends 
and understand each other very well 
indeed—” he murmured. 

But the mocking smile which was so 
becoming to his mouth and eyes played 
across his face. 

It seemed to please her. She smiled 
back, a swift, triumphant caress in her 


eyes. 


“Does it not seem as though we 
were two masks, addressing one an- 
other during some brilliant Venetian 
carnival?” she asked. “To me, you 
see, life appears a strange and sumptu- 


’ ous pageant, in which mysterious be- 


ings, masked and draped in secretive 
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dominos, meet—sometimes revealing in 
a glance, a smile, the treasures they 
carry hidden under sable folds of som- 
bre conventions.... If a congenial 
spirit sees—he understands, he beckons, 
he knows: here is the possibility of 
wonderful joys.... Of course it 
happens that one makes mistakes, One 
imagines beckoning to a prince—and 
he proves to be but a crude clown. Still 
it is worth the trying.” 

“T agree with you. My life is noth- 
ing, if not a quest for the rare and the 
beautiful. In my search for that I 
would not mind some day breaking my 
heart.” 

“Yes. Breaking the heart—” she 
murmured, “For, of course, one has 
to pay for whatever one enjoys... 
even for such common things as food 
and drink . . . how much more for all 
the delights congenial intercourse can 

ield! Our heart’s blood is not too 


igh a price for them. I, for one, am - 


always willing to squander mine for 
friendship, love. . . .” 

“Love— he repeated— “love— 
Does that word have the same mean- 
ing for any two human beings—or are 
there as many different conceptions of 
it as there are men and women ?” 

“What does it mean to you?” she 
asked. 

“TI have never found that love of 
which I carry a dim ideal somewhere 
in my head or heart. When I find it I 
shall experience the most exquisite epi- 
sode of my life. Now I merely know 
that what I mean by love does not in 
the least resemble either the domesti- 
cated or the lurid emotion people about 
me seem to call by that name. You, 
perhaps, can tell me? You seem a 
woman of free and daring intellect.” 

She lowered her lids. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am a free woman. 
But that does not mean that I am 
free... . I do not bow before any 
of the conventions and rules and 
dogmas of society—but I do bow be- 
fore my own laws. And the more I 
listen to -their dictation, the more 
clearly defined and imperious grows 
their voice.” 


“ And may one hear what those laws 
are?” 

She had again raised her lids and 
looked into his face, but at the half sad 
lines about his mouth rather than at 
the mocking glitter of his eyes. And 
she spoke gently, patiently, indulgently, 
as one speaks to a child. 

“ My laws teach me not to revere the 
letter, but only the spirit. Not to revere 
a marriage certificate, but only love. 
And love has to legitimatize itself by 
proving irresistible—not by some writ- 
ten permit given out like a dog licence.” 

He laughed. “Splendid. And once 


-it has legitimatized itself—you follow it - 


wherever it leads—” 

“Even to death.” Her eyes glowed 
proudly. “For whenever a woman 
loves, she plays with the — of 
a terrible and shameful death. That 
gives an added tremor men know 
nothing about.” 

“It seems to me you teach me to 
understand your conventional sisters 
rather than yourself. What is it that 
makes love seem worth while to you in 
spite of all its dangers and terrors?” 

“ But what else is there to live for?” 
she in turn asked him. “Nothing can 
reconcile a woman to the fact that she 
has to live at all, to suffer, to fade, to 
die—nothing but fhe knowledge that 
she was allowed to bring romance and 
tenderness and ecstasy into the lives of 
some beloved men.” 

“Romance and tenderness and ecs- 
tasy,” he mocked, “not to forget sor- 
row and grief and despair.” 

“ Never deliberately,” she replied with 
fervour. 

He laughed lightly. 

“But you were to tell me what the 
exquisite love is like.... Then, to 
resume: after you have found the 


friend who, you know without a doubt, 


our heart has 


ours, and 
as come—what 


is truly 
im, and he 


called to 
then?” 
“Then—” she said—“ we live for the 
present moment only, we make our 
love supreme in its charm, different 
from any other that has gone before or 
must come after by being supremely, 
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defiantly ourselves. We reach up to 
the stars and down into our own deep- 
est depths for jewels to adorn. e 
scorn the cheap makeshifts of subter- 
fuge and half-truths. And we drink 
the glowing wine of joy and terror to- 
gether in perfect understanding, faith, 
and devotion—until—until—” She 
halted. 

He took her up. “Until—until—! 
‘There is the sentimental stumbling 
block! There is the worm on the most 
gorgeous rose! ‘Until—until— Why 
did you not have the courage to finish: 
‘until we have bored ourselves to 
death’? This ‘until’ shows that the 
modern free woman, the rebel, 
Paffranchie, is at heart just as timid and 
convention-bound as her mid-Victorian 
sister. The only difference is that what 
the one professed for her husband the 
other professes for her lover or for 
several lovers in proper chronological 
sequence: a long-drawn-out, strenuous 
faithfulness, the willingness to share 
drab every-day struggles, a mass of 
utilitarian, gross, ugly things which, by 
their very ugliness, seem to you to im- 
part a sanctifying halo to a passion 
which otherwise might appear too beau- 
tifully pagan and untrammelled. 

“Ah, I see, even you look horrified. 
For I am attacking woman’s holiest of 
holiest—Time! Time alone, in her 
eyes, can raise a passion above frivolity. 
How absurd! How utterly irrelevant! 
Why drag in time and even eternity? 
The essential is not how long a passion 
lasts, but how deep, how wonderful, 
how unique it is. Is love a piece of 
cloth that it should be judged accord- 
ing to its durability? Is it not rather 
a most fragile work of art, a cobwebby 
lace, a rapturous song—to be judged 
by its grace and subtlety, its fire and 

erfume, its magic and _ intensity? 
hat do I care how many other men 

a woman has loved and will love—just 
so she brings me supreme rapture while 
I hold her in my arms? I can imagine 
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a love that would not outlast an hour 
and still be the most sublime experience 
of a lifetime. I can imagine a woman 
of the most subtle and exquisite charm, 
crowding all her witchery, fire, and 
tenderness into one short hour—and 
then passing on, never again to return 
—leaving behind her an exquisite vision 
which no after mood can modify, no 
lesser sequence destroy.... That is 
my ideal: la dame qui passe! Do you 
think that a woman like that can be 
found in this world ?” 

The beautiful stranger’s eyes had 
grown very dark. 

“Perhaps—” she whispered—“ per- 


II 


Tue curtain had descended for the 
last time. 

Ransford stood beside the woman of 
the mysterious smile and helped her 
into her gorgeous evening wraps. And 
as his arms enfolded her he suddenly 
knew beyond a doubt that this woman 
could be, that she must be, his most 
exquisite episode. Already he saw the 
light of tenderness glorifying her 
beauty, mingling with the sombre flame 
of passion in her velvet eye, with the 
exultant smile of triumph on her im- 
perious lip. And as he bent his face 
close to hers, he whispered a request 
that was almost a command in its eager- 
ness and assurance. 

But she drew back. 

A shadow of grief passed over her . 
proud face, leaving it strangely altered. 

“Beloved—” she whispered. “I 
want to be the episode most ex- 
quisite in your whole life.... And 
to be that—I must forever remain—a 
dream. .. .” 

Freeing herself from his arms, she 
left the box and disappeared in the 
crowd. 

And Ransford stood motionless. 

He let her go. 

For he knew that she was right. 
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BEFORE THE ENTRANCE OF 
MOTION-PICTURE PALACE 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


ORE day in Spring, 

When the city lay like a golden pattern 
Spread for the gods to walk upon, 

I saw a long line of people 

Waiting to enter a motion-picture show. 
Flaming billboards 

Announced a lurid drama, 

And the tragic eyes of a popular actress 
Stared out at the passers-by. 


Within, I knew it was hot and dafk, 
Stuffy and artificial; 
I knew that mechanical music would be playing, . 
And sailors would hug their girls in the shadowy place. 
There would be an odour of humanity 
Unpleasant in such surroundings. 
Yet into this dim cavern they filed, 
Men, women, and little children, 
Lured by the red-and-black signboard 
And the enchanting name of a screen favourite. 
Here they would see the semblance of the great out-of-doors, 
Spurious cowboys and pseudo train-robberies, 
lat trees against a wonderful skyline, 
And close-ups of studio faces 
Too well massaged to be beautiful. 


And within a stone’s throw there was a trolley-car 
That would have taken that pale crowd 
Out into the open country in twenty minutes. 


A MAN will always fall in love with a woman who encourages him discreetly 
in his permanent love affair with himself. 
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BEFORE THE DAWN 


A MELODRAMA IN ONE ACT 
By Wilson Hicks 


THE PERSONS: 


Marjy 

Tom 

Otp TERRY, who does not appear 
StaTion MASTER 


The scene is the waiting room of a 
village railway station; a small place, in 
keeping with a town of a few hundred 
persons. The ceiling is festooned with 
cobwebs; the walls have fairly curled 
under the heat of summer. A clock 
ticks in a crazy monotone and a pair of 


wall lamps burn reluctantly, giving 
hardly any light, but — to stir up 
n 


the persistent darkness. the rear 
wall a square hole serves as ticket win- 
dow, now closed. To the right and up 
from the window is a yellow, worn 
map; lower, to the left; a blackboard 
with a stick of chalk on a string. 
Doors are at either side of the room; 
one leads to the tracks; the other gives 
access to an outside stair which con- 
nects a room above, where there is a 
telegraph instrument. In a corner is a 
huge stove, its pipe writhing to a flue. 
The floor is rough and littered; the 
whole place is ancient, smelly, de- 
pressive. The only other —- 
are two grimy benches which huddle 
with their backs together in the middle 
of the room. 

On one of the benches sits a girl, her 
head in her hands. She is silent. Steps 
descending the outside stair cause her 
to look up an instant, but she resumes 
her former pose, nor is she. aroused 
further by the entrance of an aged, 
limping man, the station master, who 
places against a wall a short ladder 


which he climbs, poking a key in the 
face of the clock. He glances at the 
girl as he goes out. 

It is midsummer, on a night con- 


_ sumed except for that blackest part 


that just precedes the first intimation 
that day is waking. From out the dark- 
ness, in the door with the tracks be- 
yond, appears Tom, a young man, his 
coat hanging from his arm, his necktie 
twisted. He stops short, gulps, appar- 
ently trying to overcome the frightened 
look on his face which suggests he is 
tossed between attempted composure 
and a state of torment. He weakly 
places a foot on the floor. 


Tom 
(In a whisper, moving unsteadily 
toward the girl.) Marjy! — 


Marjy 
(The girl has risen, rushing to him.) 
Tell me—what is it? 
(She yields to his embrace. They 
part, staring at each other a moment.) 


Tom 
(In a hollow voice.) You look 
afraid. I’m—no, I’m not afraid. I 
shouldn’t have left you alone so long. 
What you been doing? a eyes 
wander.) Say, Marjy, I— (He chokes 
back a sob.) 
Marjy 
(Earnestly.) There must be some- 
thing the matter. You don’t act right. 
You didn’t take long—but I was kinda 
sleepy—and (vaguely) Oh, I don’t 
know. Everything’s so funny. (She 
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bends toward him. 


I did worry. 
What happened ? mn 


hat’s he say? 


Tom 

(Pulling himself together under ex- 
treme effort.) I'm in a fix. (He be- 
gins pacing the floor, glowering into 
space. He turns, his voice rising with 
etermination.) You and I got to do 
something and do it now. (Madly.) 
When’s the train? God, Marjy, help 
me figure this out! 


Maryjy 
(Mystified.) I don’t understand. 
What on earth, Tom? 


Tom 


(Resignedly.) Well, I went over 
there. tH e stands still.) 


Marjy 
Like you said. 
Tom 
(Almost inaudibly.). And I saw him. 
(Suddenly losing grasp on himself he 
‘almost shouts.) And, Marjy—all I 
know is I love you—and don’t care. 
(Pause. Tom partly regains control.) 
When’s the train? 


Maryjy 


(She takes Tom’s arm. They turn to : 
bench.) You act like you’ve gone 


through something awful. (Tom is 
shaken, his face ghastly in the dim 
light. They sit, Maryy peering at him. 
Then she almost cries out, noticing for 
the first time his frightened — 
Something has happened! You're not 
yourself ! 
Tom 

Don’t make any noise—not now. 
We've got to go through with this, and 
it’s all me to blame—everything. 


Maryjy 
I want to know. I must know. 


Tom 
(Jerkily.) I saw him, I went to his 
house, It. was dark—the birds in this 
hole get up early all right—but they’re 
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asleep this time of the morning. The 
old man hadn’t locked his door—I tried 
it first, planning to break in otherwise. 
I lit matches—went in a lot of rooms— 
found his. 
 Maryjy 

Wasn’t it scary? 


Tom 

He was asleep. (Tom looks steadily 
at the floor.) I didn’t have no trouble 
finding him—what you'd told me about 
the place helped—so I shook him—he 
almost jumped out of bed... . I held 
him—put my hand on his mouth (he 
shudders)—I held him—and— 


Maryy 
What'd you say? 


Tom 
I asked him did he know you. 


Maryjy 
You knew he did. What’d you ask 
him that for? 
Tom 
I didn’t know where to begin. I 
hated him, I hated everything (looks 
at her) almost. I didn’t care. 
(Tom buries his face in his hands.) 


Maryjy 
You told him what you wanted? Did 
he give it to you? Tell me—there’s no 
use in all this. Did he say anything 
about me? 
(Rising slowly, Tom begins his pacin 
again. Fen he halts abruptly.) 


Tom 
When’s the train, I say? 


Maryjy 
Why do you keep askin 
through here at four o’clock, Once in 
a while somebody catches it. Travel- 
ling men do, every night or so. The 
ticket seller ain’t on duty, though. 
We'll have to pay the conductor. 


me? It’s 


Tom 


And that’s the only train there is— 
until noon to-morrow, airi’t it? 
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Yes, Tom. 
Tom 
We've got to get this 
one. I wouldn’t hang around here any 
longer than I’d have to. 


Marjy 
And we can go only where we want 
to go on the train that’s coming in 
pretty soon. eee at clock.) It’s 
ten minutes to four now. 


Tom 
B. bsently.) Ten minutes to four. 
.(With a stari.) Ten minutes to four! 
(He drops heavily on to the bench.) 


Maryjy 
Won't you be glad when we're away” 
from here—and get down on the oil 
lands—and you can work hard—and 
before long— 


Tom . 
I can’t hear no more of that! You 
haven’t helped me figure this out yet! 


Maryjy 
(Helplessly.) But how can I when 
you won’t tell me what’s the trouble? 


Tom 
(His head drops.) Marjy— 


Marjy 
Tell me, right now. 


Tom 
You know what we came here for, 
don’t you? You know -you and me 
talked things over before we left the 
~ city—where I had a job and everything 
was all right? 
Marjy 
You're not giving up? 


Tom. 
No. But you don’t know. (Grimly.) 
You don’t know I’ve failed. 


Maryjy 
Failed! Then you didn’t get nothing 
over at Old Terry's? He didn’t give 
you nothing? 
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Tom 
_ (Echoing.) He didn’t give me noth- 
ing. 
Marjy 

(Beginning to weep.) Can’t we get 
away, then? What’ll we do? We had 
only enough money to get here and no- 
wheres else. No place to sleep—noth- 
ing to eat—and we were counting on— 


’ Tom 
(Making an awkward attempt to con- 
sole her, but soon dropping his hands ~ 
from about her shoulders.) It ain’t you 
needs consoling, Marjy. I need it— 
bad. 
Marjy 
If you don’t tell me what you did 
over at Old Terry’s, ’'ll— 


Tom 
When you told me about you and 
Old Terry we planned to see him, didn’t 
we? e wanted to get away from 
that rotten room in the city—away 
from everybody— 


Marjy 
Yes, but go on. 


Tom 
So we planned to come here and see 
Old Terry. (Vacantly.) We came— 
and now we're in a fix—a terrible fix— 


Marjy 
I can’t imagine what you think’s so 
terrible about it. 


Tom 
When I saw him a while ago he said 
he knew he’d done something wrong to 
you, but that he was getting old and 
didn’t care. He said for you to see 
him and maybe he’d talk something 
different. 
Marjy 
If you didn’t get anything (she turns 
quickly on Tom) then what’s the use of 
waiting for the train? 


Tom 
There’s no reason to holler, Marjy. 
I picked up a few dollars over at Old 


Markjy 

if 
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Terry’s even if he wouldn’t give me 
nothing. ‘ 
Marjy 

(As if lightning had struck nearby.) 
You don’t mean you stole? You didn’t 


take anything that didn’t belong to you? 


Tom 
Yes, I took something that didn’t be- 
long to me. It wasn’t much. Only 
this— 
(He holds out a few dollars in his 
cupped hands.) 


Marjy 

But, Tom, that’s not like you. 
What'd you do it for? Oh, I never 
thought it of you. (She sobs.) 


Tom 

Wasn't like me, you say? No. And 
Old Terry wasn’t like a man, either. If 
he had been he wouldn’t done what he 
did. Look here, Marjy. You remem- 
ber when we got married? How hap- 
py we were? I’m still happy with you, 
but I’ve had an awful fight to stay that 
way. You know what you told me? 


Maryjy 
It’s no time to talk of that now. The 
train— 
Tom 
(Relentlessly). When you told me 
what happened after Old Terry raised 
you from a baby with no folks, after 
you'd grown up to be a big girl and 
pretty—and just starting out—(he fal- 
ters). 
Maryjy 
(Brokenly.) But you never stole be- 
fore. 
Tom 
No, and I never—Marjy! You 
know what any other kind of a hus- 
band would have done, don’t you? When 
you'd told any other fellow he’d prob- 
ably left you in a minute. Maybe some 
guy would put his arms around you and 
said he would forget it, but few men 
wouldn’t sworn to get Old bigs’ 7 and 
fix him once for all. (Pause.) 
—(he breaks) to think my little girl— 
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Maryjy 
(Between sobs.) I know no one else 
would have been like you, Tom—you 
looked over everything. But now—it 
seems like you’ve changed. 


Tom 

I never changed! I never was any 

other way. You told me Old Terry 

had ruined your life, and you waited 

until after we were married to tell me 
He didn’t ruin your life, did he? 


Marjy 

Not my life—no. You make up for 
that. But that’s what they say of girls 
when— 

Tom 

* And when you told me it was an old 
man you trusted, then him to do what 
he did—I felt he oughtn’t to live. 


Marjy 
(With a terrified cry.) You say you 
felt like he shouldn't live ? 
(Tom resumes his pacing. Maryjy 
appears exhausted at trying to fathom 
the cause of his strange actions.) 


Tom 
(Stopping.) No, not that, Marjy. I 
knew he’d—done an awful—crime. I 
—I didn’t know what to think. 


Marjy 
(As in a dream.) You stole first— 
and now you say you felt like he 
shouldn’t live. (Pause.) That means 
you felt like— 
Tom 
(Grasping his chance. An uncanny 
calmness has come upon him.) I did 
kill him. I— 
Maryjy 
Don’t! 
Tom 
(Determined to get it out now that 
he has begun.) I did kill him. But I 
didn’t mean to. I wouldn’t have done 
it—only for your sake, Marjy. He 
wanted to put me out when I asked him 
for money to let us get away on—just 
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a little money for you. I told him you 
and me was married. I told him I’d 
just found out what he’d done to you. 

ou remember—(he smiles weirdly) 
you told me it’d be all right to ask him 
for just a little? 


Maryjy 
(Hysterically.) What’ll we do? It’s 
almost four o’clock now. Two min- 
utes to four. The train— 


Tom 
I don’t care about the train. I want 
this to be all right. I killed him— 
Oh, Marjy! 
(The girl, helpless, strokes Tom’s 
hair.) 


Marjy 
You stole—you killed him—because 
I told you that. 


Tom 
(Faintly.) He told me to get out. I 
told him I wouldn’t go until he gave 
me something for you. 


Maryjy 

But we could have gotten along some- 

how. 
Tom 

He went to the telephone to call the 
sheriff. I pushed him—too hard—he 
fell—his head struck. I didn’t mean to 
—but he was old. 


Marjy 
Maybe you didn’t kill him. Maybe 
you just thought so. (They are silent 
an instant). Tom, I hear a train 
whistle. 
Tom 
We got to get away. The old man 
told me I better leave because his 
housekeeper comes early—about this 
time. 
Maryjy 
But must we go? Hadn't we better 
stay? I never thought we’d ever be in 
such a terrible fix—and we were so 
happy. (She sobs.) Oh, I can’t bear 
it—I can’t—to think that you— Oh, 
it’s worse than death! 
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Tom 
Why shouldn’t we try to get away? 
(He seizes her arm.) Should we stay 
here? 
Marjy 
The people—the sheriff—everybody ! 


Tom 
They’d all know we was strangers. 
They'd suspect us. 


Marjy 


The housekeeper may be finding 
him— 
Tom 
We won’t have a chance when it’s 
light. 
Maryjy 
I can’t understand it. It’s all so aw- 
ful. es did it happen to me? To 
you? Why did you have to commit— 
Tom, I hear the whistle! 


Tom 
No, you didn’t. ... Was it, Marjy? 
(Tom starts here, then there, not 
knowing what to do. The girl runs to 
the door with the tracks beyond.) 


Marjy 
(Returning ‘to him.) I know it’s 
just around that bend! The headlight 
don’t show yet—but (she glances at the 
clock) it’s a little after four now— 


Tom 

That wasn’t no whistle, was it? You 
imagined it, didn’t you? 

Footsteps are heard on the stair out- 
side. They turn, trembling, to the door. 

The station master enters, looks 
slowly at the couple, who follow him 
with their eyes. The aged man goes to 
the blackboard, runs his fingers down 
the string and takes hold of the chalk, 
which he fumbles. Then he recovers 
it, and lifting his arms as if the action 
pained him, he writes in a big, scrawly, 
hand : 

“NO. 4, DUE AT 4 am, TWO 
HOURS LATE.” 

Curtain. 
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THE TINKERS’ DOG 


By Francis Carlin 


A BARGAIN I made with the tinkers 
And I but a lump of a lad, 

When they sold me a dog for the shilling 
That was all I had. 


Stiff were the hairs on his body, 
The tail of which never was curled, 
Being hung on a hound that had always 
Been down in the world. 


For the tinkers are terrible people 
With neither a home nor a hob, 
But they sang in the Pub of Molary 

After spending the bob; 


And their songs were the best of the bargain, 
For I had them by tongue and by thought 
Long after the tinkers were followed 
By the dog I bought. 


ORIENTALE 
By Leslie Nelson Jennings 


: DE. in forgotten gardens drips 

Down curious sculptures, calm as death, © 
Silence upon their marble lips 

That once drew living breath. 


Slow water impiously mars 
The silver image of the sky 

In pools where drift the splintered stars 
And mystic lilies lie. 


And the small winds are numerous 
With tales that best were never told: 
Strange words that move and trouble us— © 
Names that we knew of old! 


What are these dreams of lost delight! . . . 
. Rising from irreligious lands, 

Is it the moon who yields the night 
Her pale, Buddhistic hands? 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


By Bertram Bloch 


I 


HE father of Clement Trotter was 
a narrow-minded, platitudinous 
man of business. hen Clement 
languidly. emerged from the university 
with two degrees, a genuine Colonial 
armchair and a bulldog, the elder Trot- 
ter immediately insisted that he “get 
down to business.” - 

Because of his love for his father— 
and his dependence upon his pocket- 
book—Clement, with an expressive 
shrug of his shoulders, complied with 
the paternal request. He decided to 
become a lover of beauty. His father, 
who had studied at the International 
Correspondence School, did not re- 
member seeing that profession listed 
on their books. He solicited informa- 
tion. : 

By a lover of beauty,” quoth his 
son, fr 
(it really was a valuable armchair, hav- 
ing almost come over in the May- 
flower), “by a lover of beauty, I mean 
one who makes the pursuit and dis- 
covery and dissemination of beauty his 
life-work. In this world of gross and 
sordid materialism, there are, alas! too 
few engaged in that soul-satisfying 
undertaking.” 

“Is there money in it?” asked his 
father, in his practical way. 

Clement sighed. What use to seek 
to impress this man, whom an evil 
chance had made his parent, with the 
wonder and romance and esthetic 
thrills that came to the pursuer of 
beauty in lieu of money? 

“There will be money in it, inciden- 
tally,” he said, assuming a hard, prac- 
tical, money-in-the-bank tone that 


om the depths of the armchair . 


tickled his father’s ears. “Take this 
chair for example, the very chair in 
which I am now sitting. I purchased 
it for seven dollars. It’s worth fifty. 
There’s money in antiques; there’s 
money in discovering a new singer or 
painter. And, of course, I’ll be able to 
net a fair income from my monographs 
on various phases of art.” He smiled 
contentedly. “Yes, indeed, I’ll be able 
to dispense with your aid in no time.” 

He really meant, “at no time,” but 
when one has a practical father it is 
well not to choose one’s words too 
carefully. 

The elder Trotter, impressed by the 
two degrees, which were facts, by the 
Colonial chair, which was also a fact, 
and by the word “monographs,” which 
he didn’t understand, gave a rather 
doubtful consent that his son become a 
lover of beauty. 

“Clement’s gone into the art busi- 
ness,” he told his friends, two-fisted, 
hard-headed men of affairs to whom 
he could hardly say, “Clement has 
become a lover of beauty.” 


II 
Trotter had been © 


Wuen Clement 
pursuing beauty for two years ‘he 
chanced one day to eat at the restaurant 
in which Daisy Mitchell worked. 

In that time he had not confined him- 
self exclusively to such inanimate ob- 
jects as Colonial chairs and mono- 


graphs. He had, to use a phrase he 
wouldn’t have used, pursued it also on 
the hoof. He had, in fact, sought it 
more often at Dionysian revels than in 
the contemplative solitude of his study. 
In the words of the troubadours of 
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Broadway, he was “a bear at picking 
good-lookers.” He came among them 
seeking beauty, and he found it. 

Word of his nocturnal adventures, 
some of them wild riots of colour— 
red lips, white shoulders, golden wine, 
black eyes and blue coat—coming to 
the ears of his father, that worthy gen- 
tleman, denying that any publicity is 
good publicity, objected. 

Not that he objected flatly to the 
sowing of wild oats. As a practical 
man he realized that since the world 
had so decreed it, wild oats had to be 
sown, but as the same practical:man, he 
disapproved of the employment of pipe 
and tabor. 

“Be a little more quiet about it,” he 
cautioned. “It’s not a circus, you 
know. You don’t have to parade down 
Main Street.” 

Then as an afterthought he added, 

“And to keep people from talking 
you might pay attention to a respect- 
able girl once in a while.” 

Thereupon Clement Trotter read his 
father a homily on the word “respect- 
able.” It was his belief that girls were 
respectable only because they were 
afraid to be otherwise. 

“That’s why they go in for such un- 
beautiful things as suffrage and social 
work. Respectability is a flying in the 
face of Nature. It is a perversion of 
all the gifts of the gods.” He shook 
his finger at his father. “You—you 
and your kind—destroyed Athens and 
made Venus cover her face.” 

“T’m glad she’s covered something,” 
said his father. 

But Clement said, “Bah!” and re- 
turned to his revels. 

All of which has no real bearing on 
the story save to show that when Clem- 
ent’s eye rested twice on a girl it was a 
great compliment, and that when it 
rested three times, the girl could die, 
knowing that life woul pay her no 
greater tribute. 

Think, then, what it meant when he 
sat and stared at Daisy for a full five 
minutes, his cocktail poised in his hand. 

Now, nine out of ten men who came 
into the restaurant thought Daisy beau- 


tiful, indicating that Venus had been a 
little precipitate in going into retire- 
ment. Yes, nine out of ten thought 
her beautiful, and six of those nine en- 
deavoured to hold her in conversa- 
tion. 
But Daisy was fonder of tips than of 
compliments, and when the tips were 
athered in the conversations ended. 
or Daisy possessed what Clement 
called “that damnably destructive Puri- 
tan code of morals.” Without being 
able to advance any rational explana- 
tions for her conduct, she nevertheless 
preserved her chastity with great care. 
Clement had met this attitude toward 
life before. Several times girls had 
timidly suggested that they wouldn’t do 
anything wicked. In the majority of 
these cases, Clement had convinced the 
girls that “obeying the dictates of na- 
ture” could not possibly be considered 
—except by a twisted world—as an act 
of wickedness. In the few other cases, 
fear of parental discipline or religious 
scruples defeated him, or rather caused 
him willingly to give up the attempt. I 
say willingly, for such excessive and 
irrational timidity robbed the girl of 


. any claim to beauty. Beauty is a bold, 


courageous thing, free as the winds of 
heaven and as untamable. Warped by 
fear it ceases to be beauty. 

But Daisy wasn’t afraid of or bey 
With her cool, grey eyes she looked life 
in the face, and even though it leered 
a little, she wasn’t afraid. She was 
fresh and young and vigorous. Not 
having been brought up in the glorious 
freedom of a farm, she walked without 
slouching and didn’t suffer from indi- 
gestion. She possessed a certain opti- 
mism, based on nothing at all save her 
animal spirits, and a sympathy for most 
animate things which gave her a lov- 
able naiveté. While she wouldn’t have 
appreciated Cezanne or Debussy or old 
Chinese tapestries, she did love colour 
and song and pretty fabrics. 

Clement talked to her, and came back 
another time to continue the conversa- 
tion, though he objected to the noise 
and sterile whiteness of the restaurant. 
And after the second visit there was a 
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third, and a fourth, and a tenth, and a 
“—— a good many more. 

€ was impressed with Daisy and 
Daisy was impressed with him. He 
was different from the others. There 
was nothing sly about him. He wasn’t 
given to winks and insinuations and in- 
nuendoes. He didn’t run a patent eye 
over her when she waited on him. 
There was nothing surreptitious in his 
manner of lovemaking. Clement sin- 
cerely believed that when he induced a 
girl to become a votary of Venus, he 
was rescuing her from the brink of 
hypocritical asceticism; that he was 
teaching her the joy of living. 

Daisy, being more than usually love- 
IY. must be taught the litany of love. 

he thought of her going through life 
an Amaryllis with no one to sport with 
depressed him. 

But even worse was in store for him. 
He learned one day that Daisy was en- 
gaged to a young man endeavouring 

to break into major league baseball. 

' His artistic soul revolted. Every 
cranny of it filled with horror. When 
he met the man, a raw young giant, 
with broken finger-nails and a red mop 
of unkempt, stringy hair, he all but 
wept. Give this utiful creature, 
this morsel for a god, this consummate 
achievement of nature, over to that 
buck-toothed barbarian! Such a deed 
would be on a par with the destruction 
of the cathedral at Rheims. Better to 
hang a Botticelli in a kitchen or use a 
. Stradivarius in a jazz band than to feed 
Daisy to this Minotaur. No, such a 
thwarting of the will of nature could 
not be. The dome of the heavens would 
crack and crush the earth.... She 
must be saved. She must be saved, 
even if he would have to marry her 
himself. . . 

What was he thinking of? He 
laughed the thought away. He was 
losing his greatest pride, his sense of 
values. But still she must be saved... . 

He poured his views of life and 


beauty, a glittering mass, into her lap. | 
She looked at them. She did not re-| 


ject them because she was engaged or 


cause she dreaded eternal damnation. 

But she rejected them all the same. 

Naively she spoke of something which 

she called “true love,” something which 

she felt that the young, fresh, broken- 

nailed ball-player would give her. And. 
in return she would love him and make 

him a true wife. 

Clement groaned. Atrue wife! He 
could see her in the réle. She who was 
formed to reign diademed over the fes- 
tivals of the gods would lean, heated 
and dishevelled, over a stove, dirty chil- 
dren clinging to her dirty dress. What 
irony! Again the thought of marrying 
her came to him. He sneered it away. 

But it persisted.. All over the world 
beautiful maidens were being sacrificed 
for want of a Theseus. But here was 
a Theseus.... Marry some day, he 
supposed he would. Convention, tra- 
dition and the weight of his father’s 
will would bring that about... . And 
since he would marry, why not .. .? 
He put away the thought, but it hung 
round the corner of his mind, where 
his eye would see it whenever he 
turned. 

In the end he proposed marriage to 
her. King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid. 

But Daisy, knowing life far better 
than she knew fairy stories, did not be- 
lieve him. Her eyes became troubled. 
Daisy, saturated with the scepticism of 
the city, spoke to him sorrowfully. 
~ “T was afraid you'd try somethin’ 
like this. I’ve been scared of it down 
in me heart all the time.” 

“But I mean it, Diana.” He called 
her Diana because her whiteness and 
her chastity put him in mind of the 
moon-goddess. “I love you, you mag- 
nificent creature.” 

“You're not kidding me?” 

“Have I ever lied to you?” 

“N-no.” 

Then he burst into a rhapsody of 
love. And in the end he convinced her 
that she was the most beautiful woman 
on earth, and as such deserved the 


y Spoils of earth, which her awkward 


young first baseman could certainly not 


because she feared her parents or be- give her. 
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an was convinced. Her eyes filled 
with pleasure at the pictures he drew. 

.. But Daisy had a peculiar sense 
of honour. She had pledged her word 
to her broken-nailed lover, and she re- 
fused to be false to it. Even Clement’s 
denunciation of her as a Victorian 
failed to move her. But then it is just 
possible that she didn’t know what a 
Victorian was. 

Clement stormed and Clement raged. 
He had reached out his hand from 
Olympus, and she had refused it. What 
sentimental folly! His pearl forebore 
to exchange her dirty shell for his jew- 
elled setting because, forsooth, she had 
made a promise to a—clam. 

But Daisy remained firm. She was 
sad, she was heavy-hearted, but she was 
adamant. She went on with her pro- 
saic life, thinking as seldom as possible 
of the splendour and the riches she 
was giving up. Once and once only, 
she gave sign to her mop-haired lover 
that all was not right. At the movies 
one evening, when the silken-garbed 
heroine, raising such eyebrows as never 
bloomed on land or sea, welcomed the 
“guests” into the rococo ballroom of 
her house, Daisy wept. But she re- 
fused to offer any explanation, and her 
lover put it down to the unfathomable 
vagaries of her sex. 

But even the Sphinx could not for- 
ever keep her secret. Before long 
George, the ball-player, learned of her 
sacrifice. With rare finesse he ex- 
tracted the truth from her. The next 
day his manager told him that he was 


to be shipped back to the “bushes” for. 


further seasoning. In this hour of 
darkness he found time to think of 
Daisy. Without realizing that he was 
doing anything heroic, he wrote her a 
letter, breaking the engagement, and 
slipped out of town before she could 
answer it. 

Daisy shed tears over the letter, and 
even Clement was impressed until he 
remembered that self-sacrifice was sen- 
timentality, and that sentimentality had 
gone out with the last century. Then 
he decided that the lanky first-baseman 
was giving up Daisy because he intend- 
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ed finding a girl out West, and so save 
railroad fare. But he didn’t express 
this opinion to Daisy. He was wise 
enough not to. 


Ill 


WirH the passing of George a great 
obstacle was removed, only to bring 
into view another, equally obstructive 
and fraught with far graver danger to 
Clement, himself. 

Across his horizon there now blazed 
the phrase, “What will people say?” 
and more particularly, “What will the 
governor say?” 

It really was a rhetorical question, 
this last. He knew well enough what 
the governor would say. The gover- 
nor’s bump of love for the beautiful 
was not highly developed, whereas his 
bump of reverence for social position 
was considerably more than a hillock, 
while his money bump was a veritable 
mountain. He knew that were he to 
go to his father and say, “ Father, I am 
going to marry Diana,” his father 
would reach for Bradstreet with one 
hand and for the Social Register with 
the other. On finding that Diana’s ~ 
rating was zero-zero in one and less 
than that in the other, his father would 
exclaim: “...” 

Clement shuddered at the mental pic- 
ture of his father, wrathful and de- 
nunciatory. It would be necessary to 
be subtle. 

Dispassionately he probed the situ- 
ation. 

On the money side there was nothin 
to do. Daisy was poor, with no ric 
relatives tottering towards an earl 
grave, nor with any other kind of ric 
relatives. 

On the social side, the aspect was 
no more promising. A sergeant of 
police was the hetman of Daisy's family ; 
and he was only a cousin several times 
removed. 

No, the attack would have to be made 
with other weapons. What weapons? 
Daisy’s beauty, Daisy’s honesty and 
courage and sympathy. 

Were these the weapons with which 
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to enter the ring against his father? 
He feared not. Like lances of glass 
they would shiver and break be- 
fore the onslaught of the parental 
battle-axe. 

And yet there were no others. He 
thought. In his hands, adroitly man- 
aged, as only he could manage them, 
they might be made to do. Beauty was 
unquestionably an asset. Simplicity— 
well, it behoved him to make of her 
simplicity a shining weapon... . 
These must be made to win his mother 
and his sisters, and, through them, his 
father. 

But though Daisy was beautiful and 
simple, and though she possessed a cer- 
tain natural ease and innate rhythm, her 
acquired movements left something to 
be desired. Her arms occasionally 
rested on her hips, while one shoulder 
swung higher than the other. She sat 
slouchily, and she chewed gum. 

Would these faults outweigh her vir- 
tues in the eyes of his people? The 
answer was easy. They would. Vir- 
tues are pallid things. They serve 
chiefly to fill holes that would otherwise 
harbour faults. Goodness may brin 
happiness of the interior kind, but it 
doesn’t bring rings to the doorbell. 
Daisy dake be courageous and honest 


and sweet, but her laugh was a bit 
vacant and she did tilt her soup-plate 
the wrong way. 


But only time could bring about a 
metamorphosis in Daisy. To a lover 
as ardent as Clement was just then, 
Time is anything but a kindly old man, 
and even if he had been willing to Wait 
he didn’t see how he was to change 
Daisy. That needed contact with peo- 
ple who mattered, but to get that 
contact Daisy would have to be 
changed. A vicious circle, as the 
saying is. 

Clement despaired through seventeen 
cigarettes, then a bright light burst 
upon him. 

He rose and admired himself in his 
mirror, standing with his long, artistic 
fingers twined behind his head. The 
Devil take it, but he was clever. No 
gainsaying that. Then to show the mir- 
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ror how easy it all had been, he yawned 
and lit another cigarette. 

Then he sat down and looked stead- 
ily at the great light. Its remarkable 
brilliancy consisted of the idea of con- 
verting Daisy’s liabilities into assets. 
If Daisy was crude and unlettered and 
even a little tough—why the thing to 
do was to give her crudeness and her 
illiteracy and her toughness a less vul- 
gar and more attractive name, and pa- © 
rade it before the world with pomp and 
ceremony. 

Crude, illiterate, tough? Not at all. 
Daisy was primitive. And what did 
that mean? Simply that she was a 
child of the pungent earth, free of the 
hothouse, decaying veneer of our false, 
unnatural civilization. A queer mix- 
ture of adjectives, but expressive. She 
was cousin to the winds of Heaven, 
and the seven seas were her— Her 
relationship to the seven seas escaped 
him at the moment, but it would come, 
‘when needed. 

It did come. And a lot more with 
it. He found that he had touched a 
subject which opened up a veritable 
treasure-house of luscious phrases: 
The civilization, so-called, of the past 
thousand years had brought the world 
to the crumbling brink of black chaos. 
Man was a perversion of himself, In 
the wilderness of life, he no longer 
prayed for manna but for manner. He 
envied the fleet gazelle but wore shoes. 
~He envied the strength of the lion but 
lived by the chafing-dish. He had lost 
the touch of nature which makes the 
world kin. The blind and speechless 
army ant works in partnership with his 
fellow termites with marvellous pre- 
cision, but all the words taken from a 
dictionary two feet thick no longer bind 
two men together. At their festivals 
the old Norsemen leaped six feet in 
full armour; to-day, when he dances, 
man doesn’t even lift his feet from the 
ground. 

The material was endless. It had 
need to be. Clement flung it with a 
lavish hand. He sowed it where he 
walked—and talked. It took root. It 
grew. It burgeoned.... 
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IV 


He took his theory with him when his 
family migrated to a northern beach. 
It bore the transplanting well. It be- 
came “the thing” that summer. 

“We must return to the primitive or 
we decay,” was heard more often even 
than “I bid a no-trump.” 

In an effort to return to the primitive, 
bathing-suits were made shorter and 
clingier. Simple, naive little wriggles 
were introduced into the dancing; 
charming little gestures, which our an- 
cestors used before the invention of 
words, were introduced somewhat later. 
At the same time the stock of good- 
looking life-guards and chauffeurs rose 
above par, and only the timely discovery 
that “society men” could be more 
primitive even than the proletariest of 
the proletariat saved many families 
from losing faithful servants and their 
daughters at the same time. 

And then, with brass, strings, wood- 
wind and chorus going great guns, 
Diana, née Daisy, was thrust upon the 
stage. 


The entrance was well-timed. With. 


one accord the audience applauded. 
No, there was an exception. Trotter, 
the elder, reached for his Bradstreet 
and his Social Register, as Clement 
knew he would, and not finding Daisy 
in either he yawned. 

But even his rocky nature could not 
withstand the flood of disapproval that 
swept over him. 

“Tf she had money and family she 
would not be primitive, would she?” 
the wild waves cried, and before long 
he was forced to beat his sword into a 
walking-stick and join the procession. 

Clement had won. The world—his 
world—lay prostrate ‘before Daisy’s 
feet, begging to be walked on. 

Daisy was bewildered, stunned, over- 
joyed. At first. After a time the be- 
wilderment passed, Also the stunned 
feeling. And towards the end of the 
season, when the whirl of fétes and 
dances and teas and scandals was less 
breath-taking, something of the joy 
went, too. 


Daisy began to perceive that she was 
being accepted as something queer, 
something exotic, and she didn’t like it. 

Clement became conscious of the 
same thing. He rather liked it, but he 
soon saw that the cult of the primitive, 
though it might last a little longer, was 
fated to go the way of all cults, and 
that when it had gone Daisy would be 
found outside the sacfed circle. 

Again he smoked endless cigarettes. 
Again a great white light came. He 
must have her educated against the 
time when the primitive would pass into 
the purple shades of oblivion. 

_ Daisy, who was heartily sick of be- 
ing primitive, was only too eager to be 
taught the habits, customs, and social 
instincts of her new neighbours, to- 
gether with such slight knowledge of 
the things in books which were con- 
sidered indispensable. 

_She had, of course, picked up a good 
bit of the ‘etiquette of Clement’s tribe 
that summer. Having a keen mind and 
the desire to learn the rest would be 
easy. 

She was turned over for a space of 
months to a friend of Clement’s, a 
young assistant professor, so impracti- 
cal as to have burdened himself with 
a wife and a baby. The assistant pro- 
fessor, for a consideration, was will- 
ing further to burden himself with 
Daisy. 

_ She proved an apt pupil. Ina short 
time she found that her mind would re- 
tain all sorts of useless facts. 

As her period of study drew to its 
close, the assistant professor began to 
suggest continuation work so pleased 
was he with the work of his hands. He 
was contemplating writing a thesis on 
his method of teaching and regretted 
bitterly that he hadn’t any method. 

He spoke of himself feelingly as 
Pygmalion, and when his wife became 
sarcastic wondered in his heart whether 
he ought not end his dry, drab ex- 
istence as a hawker of knowledge and 
run off to some far country with this 
wonderful product of his art. Together 
on a green hill they would dwell in 
joyous solitude. There he would have 
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time to write the books that would 
never be born in the sharp and grinding 
life of the schoolroom. With this won- 
derful creature to minister to his wants, 
thoughts, would come on the wings of 
his wishing.... | 

For years afterwards, whenever his 
respectable, conventional life seemed 
more than usually dull, he bitterly 
lashed himself for not having boldly 
and wickedly eloped with Daisy... . 
It never occurred to him that Daisy 
might not have been willing to elope 
with him. 


Tue renovated Diana went back to 
Clement’s family. Shorn of her gauch- 
eries, she was welcomed with a new 
welcome, 

Clement sighed contentedly. When 


the curtain would descend on the prim- 
itive for the last time, Daisy would still 
retain her seat in the family circle. And 
with new zest, he exploited his discov- 
ery, determined to squeeze out of it 
every drop of applause before the or- 


chestra played the cue for the next 
“act. 

And when the interest began to 
slacken in his mother’s set he took his 
new philosophy to his old haunts among 
the lights. Of course he couldn’t in- 
troduce Daisy, who was soon to take a 

lace in his family, to these Bacchantes. 

o he turned her over to his sisters and 
pleaded the excuse of a new art ven- 
ture. 

But Breadway whispers are heard 
easily on Fifth Avenue. Daisy soon 
knew where he was going in pursuit of 
his art. She was displeased—-displeased 
at being left alone with his people, 
whom she began to find tiresome; dis- 
pleased that he had not yet ceased to 
harp on his one string. 

' Along with this displeasure came 
thoughts. Among these thoughts one 
stood out. If she was truly saving him 
. from decay, as he clined, why didn’t 
he praise her and refrain from praising 
himself? If she was so much superior 
to him and his kind why did he strive 
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so earnestly to make her fit their 
moulds? 

' She thought a lot about this, when 
she had time. One man she asked for 
the answer. Morgan Tiverton, a blond 
young man with a long neck and a small 
head, had been one of. the first to sit 
at her feet and ask to be saved from 
decay. Now, when she questioned him, 
he winked under his monocle, and 
courted her. He made love to her, but 
didn’t answer her. She chided him. 
He told her that in the primitive state 
it was perfectly all right for one man 
to steal another’s bride—and she was 
only a bride-to-be. She knew that the 
primitive state didn’t have anything to 


-do with this, but she pardoned him and 


let him go on. Others had made love 
to her before, but she had stopped 
them. It may be that she was getting 
tired of warding them off. 

So Morgan Tiverton whispered love 
pleas in her ear on those occasions when 
Clement was away. 

Then one evening as he was taking 
her home he kissed her. She let 
him. 

A few days later he took her driving 
far out into the country. He had some- 
thing to say to her. He said it, Al- 
most weeping, he told her that his fam- 
ily’s finances were low. He was to be 
the sacrificial lamb to save his father 
from ruin. The night before he had be- 
come engaged to a wholesale grocer’s 
daughter. He didn’t love her. He 
loved Daisy. But what could he do? 
Daisy admitted that he couldn’t do 
anything. He vowed he would continue 
to love her. He kissed her. She let 
him. He would continue to kiss her, 
he said, until his marriage, and when 
he returned from his honeymoon he 
would take up the kissing again. 

A few weeks later another man 
kissed her. This man was very good- 
looking. Also he was married. His 
wife almost caught them. They were 
thrilled at the narrowness of the escape. 
Daisy laughed all the way home. She 
was still smiling when Clement kissed 
her good night. 

Then, as she was disrobing, she sud- 
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denly stopped smiling. She looked 
down at her dress; the daring cut of 
which had won her many admiring 
glances—and some others. She sat on 
the edge of her bed. 

She went out walking alone that aft- 
ernoon. She met Morgan Tiverton 
idling before a bulletin-board. She 
asked him to take her to some quiet tea- 
room. She said she wanted to speak to 
him seriously. He wouldn’t go. 

“Last game of the series,” he said. 
“ Got five hundred up on it.” 

She went alone, and sat a long time. 

The next evening she went to her 
room to dress immediately after din- 
ner. Clement was to take her to a 
dance. Morgan Tiverton was to be 
— Also the good-looking man with 
a wife, 
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At ten o’clock, Clement went to her 
room. It was empty. Just as in a 
melodrama, there was a note leaning 
against the mirror on her dressing- 
table. It was addressed to him. He 
opened it. 

He read: 


Dear Clement: 
You are right. Only the primi 
tive can save us. I feel that very keenly. 
I am decaying. To the primitive I 
therefore turn. I married George this 
morning. With the money he made in 
the world series, we will honeymoon in 
California. I am sorry. But perhaps 
you will find someone to take my place. 
tt not, I suggest that you and Morgan 
iverton decay together. 
Dalsy. 


MORNING 
By Muna Lee 


TH4r tree of swaying foliage and slender stem, 
Detached itself from the huddled mass of trees. 
There was a flutter of awakened birds, 

There was a sudden freshness on the breeze. 


Day came so quietly—darkness merely passed; 
Light merely spread and overreached the grey, 
Unheralded by harsh colour, calm and pure— 
And we were glad that dawn had come that way. 


GED 


You wondered when it would be safe to begin kissing your first sweetheart, 
and you wonder when it will be safe to stop kissing your last. 


HEN a man falls violently in love, it means that some sensible girl is 


EVERY woman has some vice. Some giggle, some freckle and some get fat. © 


looking for a home. 


e 
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THE SWINE OF CIRCE 


By Kathryn White Ryan 


I" boarding school he ranked as one 


of the “poor” boys. When he visit- 
ed his Aunt Martha in the summer 

he was constantly admonished to keep 
his muddy feet out of the parlour; and 
frequently when guests arrived she 
found it simplest for him to eat in the 
kitchen. 

He was a sensitive little chap. 

When he grew up his employers 
spoke of him as “What’s-his-name.” His 
married sister, socially effulgent, did not 
include him in her most exclusive list. 
What was the use? One game of 
bridge would exhaust his whole week’s 
salary. The woman with dimpled face 
who once had smiled, flashed indigna- 
tion and tore away her small white hand 
when one presumptuous day he placed 
his trembling fingers on it. 

Childhood, boyhood, manhood, had 
each in turn brought him the hurt of 
small, pale ignominies, They clung 
about him. He could not shake them 
off. He felt his life had accumulated 
nothing but memories to shrink from. 
If only he could forget the Past! Blot 
it out utterly, shake himself free of it, 
make a new life for himself! Perhaps 
there was a way. Well, if he were de- 
termined enough—genuine enough. . . 

He worked in secret, and for years, at 
the thing he loved. He probed into 
hearts; he trailed after words that fled 
into thickets. He wrote. He brought to 
light wisdom of a joyous, laughing kind. 

And finally through the dull average 
of his days, he began to detect a slow 
piercing of something sharply exultant, 
victorious. 

He saw his name flare out at night 
over the entrance of a great theatre. 


He saw it proclaimed upon many 
printed sheets. He heard it whispered 
by strangers as he went by them. 

Fame! He had achieved Fame. 
Fame, the one magic that could accom- 
plish the annihilation of the Past! 

He leaned back in his chair. He 
glanced about his charming rooms with 
satisfaction. He tapped this cigarette 
slowly, thoughtfully. He lingered over 
every little act, over every moment as a 
connoisseur sips good wine. Life was 
so delightful, so new, so free of the 
old hurts, nothing was left of them. He 
blew the smoke in curling, contempla- 
tive puffs. 

But a knock came to the outer door. 
He walked back and opened it. A 
round-faced man with a diamond in his 
cravat stood before him. 

“Good old Jack!” the visitor shouted, _ 
“Yes sir, it is you, and that’s a God’s 
fact! I didn’t believe it until this min- 
ute. You’ve become somebody after all! 
Don’t remember me? Say, who took 
your part in that scrap over them apples 
your Aunt Martha wanted? Who—” 

“Jim Bennett from the other side of 
the pasture!” He tried to greet him 
then as befits old friends: “ What’s the 
news ?” 

“Well, the fact of the matter is, I’m 
in a tight place just at present and I 
thought—say, you wouldn’t happen to 
have fifty dollars you could spare ?” 

In a few moments he was gone, round 
face beaming. But his host had scarce- 
ly closed the door upon him and re- 
turned to his writing table, head low- 
ered, eyes sober with memories, than 
another visitor arrived. 

“You've moved up all right, old man,” 
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this one winked insinuatingly. “Ever 
stop to think of that Ittle deal of ours? 
You know what I mean... . Lucky it 
turned out as it did. Oh, I understand! 
You had to take a chance those days—” 

His doorbell now began to ring quite 
continuously. 

Horace Smedly, his cousin; always an 
acrid sort, had a new and even more 
irritating note than usual in his re- 
marks. 

“3 Pretty different from the old days, 
eh what ?” he commented strolling about 
insolently, “and it all comes from mak- 
ing a go of one silly little play (of course 
I assume you have no illusions about 
your play?). It hasn’t anything like 
the quality of your early things—too 
bad you had to commercialize so.” 

A stranger flicking his hat back to a 
precarious edge extracted from an inner 
pocket a wallet and from it drew a 
paper: “Mr. Wallace? Mr. J. Hartford 
Wallace? I have a little matter here— 
unpaid—oversight of course. Your 
name is so well known now my part 
was able to look you up. ... Paid this 
years ago you say? Sorry, but...” 

When he was rid of him a gentleman 
of soberly ornate appearance called. 

“T have been commissioned,” he said 
eyeing the graceful appointments of the 
room, “I have been commissioned by 
our building committee to lay before 
you our needs. . .~. Perhaps a stained 
glass window? Your name in gold? 

.. There is a singular force to a 
donation made by a famous man. And 
if the man be one who at any time— 
even his least promising period— 
formed a part of the community, it be- 
comesaspurtothat community—itillus- 
trates the—er—the, I might say the un- 
looked for generosity of the Maker—” 
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The postman left many letters. His 
old school wrote mentioning the pride it 
took in having him for one of its sons. 
And enclosed a printed slip that referred 
with loud implication to deteriorated 
finances, His publisher wrote impor- 
tuning for more data concerning his 
early life. His sister breaking through 
the fraternal lassitude of years ardently 
penned :.“I have always been so proud 
of you! I was wondering if you would 
not care to send Archibald to some 
smart school next winter.” 

He felt the need of diversion. He de- 
cided to accept one of the invitations to 
tea. As he walked across the drawing- 
room who should rise up before him 
but the dimpled woman it had taken him 
years to forget. She chirped gay greet- 
ings. She put her hand through his . 
arm. He felt it flutter there while she 
forced her friends to observe that she 
claimed him. He found the incident 
amusing; but smiling down into her 
vain pretty eyes he slowly removed her 
fingers and walked on. 

When he returned to his apartment 
he stood braced against the door, eyes 
wide, puzzled. What was happening? 
This wasn’t new life he was getting! 
This was the old done over, dregs of 
the old—the Past stalking again, rising 
up, crawling out of its pit like the swine 
of Circe. 

He pulled aside the silken curtains 
of his window and the bright sign over 
the theatre flashed at him. Fame! Is 
Fame after all the one thing that does 
not obliterate the Past? Does Fame, 
indeed, not make it walk for ever beside 
one? 

He felt foolish, as if a distasteful joke 
were being played upon him. ‘ 

He was a very sensitive chap. 


{t is the tragedy of actresses that, by the time they are mellow, deep and 
subtle enough to play the parts of grandes amoureuses, they no longer are 


young enough.... 


It is the tragedy of all women. 


THE CHEQUE 


By Joseph Upper 


I 


EST of the city, sparsely wood- 

ed hills made a jagged horizon 

line. Here and there a church 

spire reared itself among the trees. A 

hazy sky hung like a soft curtain above 
the hills. 

John Marvin sat before the Under- 
wood in the second office of the Solici- 
tor’s suite. He looked out of the win- 
dow over the tops of city buildings and 
farther away across the roofs of city 
houses, There were indistinct blotches 
after that which represented various 
clusters of suburban dwellings. Then 
came the hills surmounted by the shad- 
owy woods, and then the soft, hazy sky. 

There were three offices in the Solic- 
itor’s suite. The first, the one in back 
of John Marvin, was the sacred retreat 
of the Solicitor himself. The second, 
where John Marvin was sitting, did 
duty as a library, office, and reception 
room, The third was given over to 


several attorneys and their stenogra-. 


phers. 

Scattered through the department 
were other offices belonging to the So- 
licitor. John Marvin came from one 
of these. He was now doing overtime. 
Every evening a stenographer from 
some one of the Solicitor’s offices sat 
before the Underwood in the second 
office of the Solicitor’s suite and did 
overtime. 

Doing overtime was simply waiting 
on the pleasure of the Solicitor. Some- 
times the stenographer sat for hours 
waiting for the three bells from the in- 
ner office which meant, “I want to write 
a letter,” and the bells did not ring; 
and finally the Solicitor would emerge 


from his official nest, wearing his hat 
and overcoat, and would observe gruff- 
ly, “You needn’t remain any longer.” 
Then he would go away, and the sten- 
ographer would close his desk, shut the 
windows, turn out the lights, lock the 
office and go away, too. 

On other evenings you did not have 
to wait longer than half an hour and 
again the three bells rang irritably at 
frequent intervals and the keys of the 
Underwood clicked off long letters to 
The Honourable, the Attorney-General, 
or to The Honourable, the Secretary of 
War. 

John Marvin had been in the Solici- 
tor’s office for five years. He came as 
a young man. He was now an old 
young man. 

He was, he reflected, one of the many 
old young men who hurried back and 
forth through the halls “of the depart- 
ment. They were all failures. In the 
general scheme of things they really 
amounted to nothing. They did certain 
things well, things that they had been 
doing for a long time. That was all. 
They were exactly what their superiors 
took them for—office appliances. When 
the Solicitor wanted to expectorate, 
there was the cuspidor; when he took 
up his pen, the massive ink bottle was 
conveniently near. Ifa care-free breeze 
threatened to start a revolution among 
the documents on his desk, he had only 
to reach for a paper-weight. And when 
he wanted to write a letter he had only 
to press a button three times. 

John Marvin gazed wearily at the 
jagged horizon line of straggling 
woods. 

“What without asking hither hur- 
ried hence,’ ” he muttered to himself. 
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The Solicitor emerged from the re- 
cesses of his official privacy. He had 
his hat on. 

“I won’t need you any more to- 
night,” he threw over his shoulder at 
John Marvin. “Don’t forget to close 
up here.” 

‘ y disappeared into the deserted 
all. 


John Marvin rose. Grasping the top 
of the typewriter desk he sent the Un- 
derwood to its mahogany cavern. 
Then he closed the windows, locked the 
door and hurried noiselessly down the 
empty corridor. 

An hour later he sat at the table in 
his third-floor bedroom writing fu- 
riously. 


II 

To write or not to write had always 
been the question with John Marvin. 
While he had pondered it the years had 
sped by. Now it must be answered. 
And in his third-floor bedroom he was 
striving to answer it. Between the 
hours of seven and twelve he laboured 
nightly, to the concern of his landlady 
and the amusement of the other room- 
ers; laboured to lift himself out of the 
terrible slough of failure into which he 
saw himself slowly sinking. 

Where he had once worked hope- 
fully in the spare hours of his leisure, 
he now worked feverishly late into the 
night. Hope, pursued by fear, had 
broken into the run of desperation, and 
while the gas lamps under his window 
flickered and flared, and other young 
men passed back and forth under them 
to dance hall or theatre, John Marvin 
sat at his writing-table spurring on his 
galloping pen. 

The morning mail piled his plate full 
of thick envelopes, among which he 
hunted eagerly in the fresh hope of 
finding a single thin one. Occasionally 
a rejected manuscript came home ac- 
companied by an encouraging note 
from some editor. That was always a 
red-letter day for John Marvin. Then 
his unquenchable faith in his own 
power burned brightly once more and 
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he told himself that he was coming, 
that he would arrive. before long. 

Yet the day was outwardly the same 
as other days. Through the dismal 
-hours of business his Underwood re- 
corded the multitudinous legal prob- 
lems which beset the Solicitor. If it 
was his turn to do overtime, he sat and 
stared out of the window of the second 
office in the Solicitor’s suite at the rim 
of hills beyond the city. That evening 
would find him again at his writing- 
table racing with time towards the goal 
of literary achievement. But there 
would be a compensating zest to his 
labours on such days, i as it 
were, a nod of editorial approval. The 
strength of his refreshed hope went 
into his galloping pen after such days, 
and that inky steed responded as to the 
inspiration of the home stretch. 

They, were indeed straws which to 
John Marvin indicated the direction of 
the wind. Even he often smiled at the 
few and frail wisps of encouragement 
which he had seized upon so eagerly as 
prophecies of his future greatness. But 
he dared not despair. 

He knew that when he despaired 
there would be nothing left. When he 
laid down his pen and acknowledged 
the futility of his labour he would be 
ready to die. 

Sometimes at the desk in the second 
office of the Solicitor’s suite, when his 
eyes travelled across the massed roofs 
of the city to the uneven woods that 
topped the far-away hills, John Mar. 
vin pictured to himself the death he 
would die. Through those hills 
stretched the muddy coils of the Poto- 
mac. Where it glided most silently, 
most like a huge, wise serpent, high 
cliffs rose up to meet the overhanging 
sky. John Marvin had wandered on 
those cliffs. After one reached their 
top the sky was not so near. Tall trees 
held it at arm’s length. Standing be- 
neath them you looked down at the 
mysterious, gliding river. John Mar- 
vin had looked and looked until he saw 
himself, a misshapen mass, on the cruel 
rocks that raised their sharp outlines 
warningly along the river’s edge. Yes, 
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when it was determined that he could 
not write he would .. . 

At four-thirty when he left the office 
he watched the horde of clerks swarm- 
ing out of the Department.... A 
crowd of cockroaches issuing from an 
old desk. Somebody moved it and 
they all came running out.... They 
were unsightly and ludicrous. We 
killed as many of them as we could. 


- The office is full of them. 


John Marvin always saw himself as 
one of this ill-assorted multitude. Some 
of them were old, some of them were 
crippled, and all of them, save the very 
youngest ones, looked exactly what 
they were, failures, men and women 
who did little things well. 

John Marvin felt his limbs drag, his 
shoulders stoop, his hair whiten. He 
imagined his eyes reflected the sicken- 
ing look of failure in so many of the 
eyes about him. Then his thoughts re- 
verted to the winding river and the 
sheer cliffs with the sharp rocks about 
their feet. 

And without asking whither 
hurried hence,” he muttered. 

Then he smiled and went home to his 
third-floor bedroom, his writing-table, 
and his racing pen. 


III 


WHEN the manuscript of his play 
had been returned to him for the 
eighth time, John Marvin sat down to 
face the fact that his pen promised him 
no deliverance from his. departmental 
existence. He still sat at his writing- 
table — after night, fighting the 
hopelessly unequal battle between liter- 
ary ideals and economic necessities, but 
his hope of freedom was gone. 

Doing overtime in the second office 
of the Solicitor’s suite, his eyes sought 
the thinly fringed hills that marred the 
evenness of the horizon line, and he 
seemed to see the dark river coiled 
about the base of the sheer cliffs. Al- 
ways now the jagged rocks stood out 
prominently in the picture, and on them 
he could see the crumpled form of a 
man who had willed to rise and had ter- 


ribly fallen. A breeze blowing up the 
river fluttered the clothing that held the 
mangled flesh and bones of the dead 
thing. 

John Marvin passed an unsteady 
hand across his damp forehead. The 
air from the street was uncomfortably 
chill. He rose and shut the window. 

In the first of the three offices a bell 
rang: peremptorily. It rang only once. 
That was for the messenger. The door 
of the second office opened and Mr. 
Stead entered. He crossed the room 
and pushed open the door of the Solic- 
itor’s sanctum. John Marvin looked at 
the old man and shuddered. Which 
was the, worst, this or the fluttering 
thing on the rocks at the river’s edge? 
He could see himself gradually passing 
into the semblance of Mr. Stead. For 
years the aged messenger had been 
dragging himself about the corridors of 
the Department, the personification of 
all those qualities that count for noth- 
ing except to those whose convenience 
they serve, and for relatively little to 
them. Mr. Stead was a genial man, a 
stupid man, hopelessly mediocre and 
hopelessly futile. 

The mesenger came out of the pri- 
vate office followed by the Solicitor. 

“You needn’t stay any longer,” vol- 
unteered the official. 

The two men passed into the hall. 
To John Marvin there seemed to be 
only slight difference between them. 
One had failed and the other had suc- 
ceeded, but what had either accom- 
plished? What was accomplishment, 
anyway? Perhaps it was different 
things to different people—people of 
different makeup. Yes, it must be that. 
Then perhaps the Solicitor had accom- 
plished something after all, only it was 
not anything that he was willing to call 
accomplishment. .Doubtless what he 
wanted to do would not be regarded as 
accomplishment by the Solicitor. 

Before he closed the window his eyes 
wandered over the crowding roofs to 
the unevenly bearded hills through 
which stretched the tortuous length of 
the forbidding river. Yés, he would go 
out and stand on those cliffs once more. 
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The dead thing on the rocks that the 
breeze played with was better off than 
Mr. Stead. There was little difference 
now between Mr. Stead and that. Mr. 
Stead limped around and spoke, and 
that only stirred when the wind round- 
ed the curve in the river and swept 
along under the cliffs, To-morrow 
would ask for some leave. Then he 
— go out and stand on those cliffs 

He closed the window abruptly and 
pulled down the shade. That night he 
did no writing. 


IV 


Grey clouds pressed down upon the 
towering pines, which repulsed them 
with extended arms. A buzzard de- 
scribed wide circles over the sullen 
river. Occasionally a beam of sun- 
light, filtered by a grim cloud into a 
stream of pale yellow, travelled rest- 
lessly up and down the depressing land- 
scape. 

John Marvin stood on the edge of 
the overhanging cliff, his arm encircling 
the trunk of an isolated tree. He had 
only to release his hold and let the 
weight of his body propel him a step or 
two forward, and settle for ever the 
question of his success or failure. 
There would be a swift, delicious fall 
through the resistless air, much like the 
sensation which sometimes immediately 
preceded sleep; then a dull, heavy 
shock. His limbs would quiver and 
then relax. The pale beam of sunlight 
would play up and down the rocky mar- 
gin of the river, occasionally darting 
about the huddled human wreck. The 
breeze, rounding the lower curve of the 
stream, would stir the dark garments 
and they would flap like sullen sails in 
a feeble wind. 

He shivered and turned back ab- 
ruptly to an old fallen tree on the edge 
of the wood. Why was he obsessed 
with this desire for death? Was it 
after all the only alternative ‘to suc- 
cess? He sat down with his elbows on 
his knees, his hands supporting his 


head. He felt weak and sick. The pic- ~ 


-ed to get up. 
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ture of the dead thing on the rocks 
came and went before his eyes. In and 
out, alternating with it like g cut-back 
in a moving picture, followed the mem- 
ory of the messenger, Stead. To be- 
come a human automaton like that; to 
sit day after day before a typewriter 
tapping off letters to The Honourable, 
the Attorney-General. No, the thing 
on the rocks was preferable. He start- 


A frollicking breeze leaped over the 
edge of the cliff and whirled up a cloud 
of dust and papers in front of the 
fallen tree. John Marvin looked idly 
at the disturbed rubbish, the aftermath 
of picnics. Paper napkins, the cover 
of a candy box, bits of a wooden plate. 
What was that? He reached down and 
picked up the dancing strip of paper 
that had attracted his notice. It was a 
cheque. 

Probably incomplete. 
take and threw it away. 

But his eyes detected no mistake. It 
was a cheque on a local bank for fifty 
thousand dollars, payable to an indi- 
vidual with a fairly ordinary name, 
signed by another. He turned it over. 
It was not endorsed. Was it possible 
that the owner had lost it? He looked 
again at its face. Then he saw. It 
was dated April 31, 19119. A joke. 
A passing pleasantry. Such nonsense 
as one expected of clerks on picnics. 

But he remained where he was, hold- 
ing the pseudo cheque in his hand, look- 
ing at it. There was something about 
it that held his attention. His thought 
refused to leave it, or rather his 
thought, soaring. off on the wings of 
speculation, carried the facetious bit of 
paper along with it. 

heen it were genuine, and his. 
Fifty thousand dollars. Even less. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars. Twenty 
thousand. Ten. Five. He wouldn't 
be thinking of suicide then. He 
wouldn’t be doing overtime in the sec- 
ond office of the Solicitor’s suite. He 
wouldn’t be writing letters to The Hon- 
ourable, the Attorney-General. He 
would... 

His thought lost itself in a labyrinth 


Made a mis- 


. 
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of imaginary acquisitions, comforts, 
luxuries, pleasures. He could leave his 
third-floor bedroom and take a flat. 
He began to select his furniture. There 
were books he had wanted to buy. He 
filled the shelves of his library. He 
could afford good seats at the best 
theatres. He would eat—at— 

_ Suddenly he stopped and crushed the 
silly strip of paper as though it were 


an insect that had stung him. A sharp’ 


tug on the silken cord of reality had 
brought him out of the labyrinth, and 
he stood blinking stupidly at the day- 
light. He wasn’t thinking of his work 
at all! 

The realization struck John Marvin 
like a cold wind. It wasn’t his desire 
to create that had gone dancing off in 
ecstasy at the thought of posséssing a 
few thousands. It was his desire to be 
comfortable. He wanted comfort and 
luxury and pleasure. In his mental ac- 
quisition of these his work, his art, had 
been utterly forgotten. 

It was for this then that he had been 
torturing himself. It was not failure, 
actual failure, that he feared. It was 
discomfort, the withholding of the 
things that came to those who made 
money. It was not the strength or 
weakness of his pen that he had been 
thinking of. It was only how long he 
would have to work in the Department, 
how long he would have to occupy a 
third-floor bedroom. It was not the 
fear of artistic but that of financial 
failure which had become an obsession 
with him. 

He recalled the figure of the old mes- 
senger, Stead. Why had he allowed it 


It was not an artist’s zeal. 
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to depress him so? He knew now. It 
was not because Mr. Stead had been 
passing up and down the corridors of 
the Department for so many years. 
It was because Mr. Stead was 
poor. 
- And this was his pride in his work! . 
This was his enthusiasm for what he 
believed to be his art! It was for this 
that He had been furiously writing night 
after night, in order that he might have 
a softer cushion, a more elaborate meal, 
better seats at the theatre, finer clothes. 
It was a 
small man’s covetousness, the sloth of 
the mediocre, 
John Marvin opened his clenched 
hand and let the crumpled ball of paper 
fall back among the picnickers’ débris. 
He rose and walked slowly to the edge 
of the cliff. The jagged rocks on 
which he had pictured the lifeless thing, 
its garments fluttering in- the breeze, 
smiled up at him drily. The river, 
more than ever like a wise serpent, 
glided silently around the base of the 
cliff, Where a stray sunbeam fell upon 
its surface, it seemed 
to John Marvin as though the huge rep- 
tile slowly closed and opened one large 
eye. 


Tuat evening John Marvin sat at 
the table in his third-floor bedroom wri- 
ting. His pen travelled unhurriedly 
over the paper. Like the tortoise in the 
old fable, it seemed confident of win- 
ning the race, of arriving first at the 
goal of achievement. 


W HEN a girl to whom you have made intermittent love for months lets 
you see her in her kimono, it means one of two things—either a last desperate 
play to win you, or that she has decided to marry someone else. 
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ATTRACTIVENESS 
By John F. Lord 


HE was neither beautiful, vivacious nor clever. She hadn’t a compelling per- 

sonality. She wasn’t rich. She lacked social distinction. It was extremely 
difficult to tell what attracted him to her. Perhaps it was merely because she 
was some other man’s wife. 


IF | WERE KING 
By John McClure 


F I were king of Egypt 
Then might I give ye gold, 
And red wine, and white wine, 
And heirlooms old. 


If I were king of Fairyland 
Then might I make ye glee 

With white bread, and brown bread, 
And elfin trinketry. 


But I’m no king—nonnay! nonnay! 
Dull ass, to whom belongs 

Only his breeches and his bray 
And these uncomely songs. 


VERY man has to believe in something. Sometimes it is a god; sometimes 
it is a woman; sometimes it is a scheme for putting a kick into grape-juice. 


GED 


A MAN first falls in love and then thinks of marriage. A woman first figures 
out the marriage and then falls in love. 


THE greatest friendship is found between two people who understand and 
respect each other’s dishonesty. 
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THE LAST LOVE 


By John C. Cavendish 


I 


OUX beckoned us to the veranda 
R railing, and, leaning against a 
column crowned with Ionic 
volutes, he pointed off through the 
woods. The trees concealed the bulk 


of the structure, but we could make out 
gables of that 


the tiled roof and the 
sinister house. 

We stared at it earnestly, profound- 
ly interested, knowing it to be the place 
where Rolf Jesty had spent his last 
days. The memory of that man fasci- 
nated the imaginations of all of us. 

In a true sense he had been an inter- 
national character, so much a cosmop- 
olite that his origin has been lost sight 
of. An American? Perhaps. No one 
had ever thought to label him. It was 
impossible to fix a nationality upon his 
unique and strangely dominating per- 
sonality. 

Even the memoirs of Madame Bour- 
rell, intimate as they were—and fre- 
quently uncomfortably frank—had not 
served to do more than throw a dubious 
light upon his character. The memory 
mv months with Jesty had been too 
much for her. She sentimentalized over 
her recollections. But one thing she 
revealed; he had dominated her as 
thoroughly as he had dominated all 
others. 

“To-morrow,” said Roux, “if any of 
you fellows intend to get up in the 
morning, I’ll drive you over to see that 
house; I can even take you through it. 
The keys have been left with me. No 
doubt it will surprise you. Or will it 
‘be what you expected ?” 

We — chairs on the veranda. 
Roux would surely tell us everything. 


Without the expectation of his revela- 
tion he could have persuaded few of 


.us to leave the city; certainly I would 


never have come by the simple bait of 
his hospitality. It was our mutual in- 
terest in Jesty that gathered us there. 

_Now Roux, disdaining a chair, seated 
himself on‘ the railing and ran his 
fingers through his picturesquely dis- 
ordered hair. 

“Yes, it will surprise you,” he went 
on, “ because it shows so little the effect 
of that curious girl. There’s scarcely a 
reminiscence of her in the house, the 
chairs, the pictures, the rugs, the books, 
even that elaborate garden. Yet he had 
it built for her, he brought all those 
things out here for her. The last love 
of Rolf Jesty! And she wasn’t without 
her own personality, either. . . .” 

A voice came out from one of the 
wicker chairs. 

“How did she impress you, Roux—I 
mean when you first saw her ?” 

He looked at his questioner intently, 
with the expression of one who recalls 
significant images from days that have 
spent their hours. 

“As a tantalizing mood—as almost 
the symbol of a mood,” he said. “Yes, © 
she had a separate personality of her 
own. It’s my conviction that is the key 
of the tragedy. Jesty never discovered 
it. He imposed his own personality as 
ruthlessly as he was used to. It may 
have been she was brooding upon that 
when I first saw her. 

“It was in those woods you were 
looking through a moment ago. Just 
about noon. Not more than two weeks 
after she and Jesty had come out here. 
Up until that time I had seen nothing 
of him at all. Of course you must re- 
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member that prior to his living here, 
there had been no sort of intimacy be- 
tween us. In that affair in Chile, whilst 
I was still with our legation, I had been 
able to do him a few favours, Per- 
haps I had talked with him as long as 
half an hour, if you’d lump all our con- 
versations into one. / 

“She was standing quite idly, near a 
slender poplar tree. It was the proper 
setting for her—a young, slender thing 
herself. I guessed her identity at once 
—the surprising girl Jesty had mar- 
ried.” 

“ Married >” 

Roux glanced in the direction of the 
incredulous one among us. 

“You doubt that part of the story?” 
he asked. “Yet it’s true. Jesty made 
no secret of having married her. It 
was easily verified. People simply 
chose not to believe it, that’s all. They 
imagined it wasn’t in keeping with his 
character. As a matter of fact, it was 
exactly in keeping. Even Jesty must 
have had some secret premonition that 
- he wouldn’t last for ever, that he was 
growing older. I am convinced that he 
believed himself old enough to indulge 
that last adventure. 

“Well, as I say, she was standing 
near that slender tree with no purpose 
at all. I mean, no physical purpose. A 
mood doesn’t need a physical purpose. 
At that moment she was expressing a 
mood, 

“She raised her eyes and looked at 
me, a full gaze with no surprise. Yet 
her eyes still retained the expression of 
brooding that found, moreover, a more 
- general outlet, that seemed to proceed 

con her entire figure, from the lax 
droop of her sloping shoulders, the 
flexion of her arms and idle hands, 
from even the slight backward wave of 
her black hair. I knew who she was at 
once, and I smiled at her. 

“*We are neighbours, I believe,’ I 
said. ‘To a certain extent I’m not an 
entire stranger either. You'll find that 
Mr. Jesty probably remembers me—we 
met some years ago. I’ve been waiting 
until you were more settled to call.’ 

“She continued to look at me, with- 
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out any curiosity, without any evidence 
of interest. It seemed impossible for 
her to come out of her preoccupation. 
She said nothing, acknowledging my 
words with only the slightest nod of 
her head, up and down once or twice 
and then relapsing into motionless 
languor. 

“But this gave me no feeling of em- 
barrassment, Curiously enough, you 
never felt embarrassed with her. She 
was always too remote and therefore 
too impersonal. 

“IT took the opportunity then to 
scrutinize her face, which was certainly 
not a usual one. Her most striking 
feature was the arched line of her 
brows—two swift black brush-strokes, 
rising up obliquely from the slender 
bridge of her nose. The eyes below 
were large, but the lids drooped over 
them half concealing the 
greenish brown pupils. This was not a 
gentle face, although the lips were quite 
full and composed. It was a significant 
countenance, significant of some inner 
qualities, a fervour, an expectation, or 
even a disappointment, that were not 
readily comprehended. She was the 
next to speak, surprising me with a 
sudden question. 

“Where do you live?’ she asked. 

“Her voice was a little unsympa- 
thetic, a little harsh, although the tone 
was full enough and round enough. 

“TI pointed through the trees. 

“*You can make out a little of the 
house from here, Not far.’ 

“She followed my pointing finger 
with a brief, indifferent glance, and 
then questioned me again. 

““How did you know me?’ she 
asked. 

“T smiled a little. 

“*There are not so many people in 
this tfegion. We recognize a stranger 


immediately. Of course, you might 


have been any stranger, but there was 
something that suggested Mr. Jesty at 

“She astonished me by contracting 
her arched brows into an instant frown. 
Her lips narrowed somewhat, I felt 
uncomfortable; in some way I had 
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managed to displease her. This seemed 
strange because, quickly recalling my 
words, I could perceive nothing offen- 
sive in them, 

“* Have I begun to look like him?’ 
she asked. 

“The subdued vehemence of her 
query, the stress she put upon the 
syllables, astonished me. 

“But I vaguely understood; her sen- 
tence brought a measure of revealment. 
It seems I almost lost my aplomb, in- 
ferences crowded into my perceptions 
so swiftly. No doubt my eyes widened 
considerably, but she did not notice. 
She began to pull idly at the leaves of 
the underbrush; a moment later she 
took a step away from me. 

“*Come and see us, if you want to,’ 
she said: 

“TI watched her move away slowly, 
with her gliding walk, that made very 
little sound in the leaves and moss. 

“So there was an antagonism! That 
was plain enough. And to a measure, 
probably not very full in that instant, I 
comprehended its nature, 

“Think what a dominant man this 
Jesty was! Dominant without words, 
subtly so, dominant by the sheer 
strength of his personality. You met 
’ him, he overwhelmed you, provided 
you had intelligence enough to feel him. 
You were at a disadvantage, you felt 
belittled. 

“And then there was the girl’s per- 
sonality. Jesty was a very perceiving 
man and no one would deny that he 
was clever enough to make sharp dis- 
tinctions between different people. Yet 
the force of the man, the domination of 
the man, never achieved any distinc- 
tions, I knew at once that he was ap- 
proaching this woman with his un- 
varied assurance of ascendancy. She 
was to be moulded to him, to his wishes, 
to his aims, to his unspoken purposes. 
I stood there in the woods, staring after 
her with a vibrant, profound in- 
terest. Suppose she were in rebel- 
lion!” 

Roux shifted his seat on the railing 
and stared at us all with an expression 
of exultation, as if that memory of his 
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discovery still retained something of its 
power to thrill his satisfied curiosity. 
“All you fellows,” he went on, “re- 
call some of the circumstances of 
Jesty’s meeting with the girl and some 
of the circumstances that led up 
to his marriage. Just bring back 


those recollections in a little more ~ 


detail., 

“You remember of course that curi- 
ous Jarman woman—the only woman, 
I really believe, who ever received any 
considerable part of Jesty’s confidences 
—and incidentally the only woman who 
seemed to preserve, successfully, all of 
her own personality in the face of that 
man’s prevailing character. They must 
have known each other for years. 
Whenever he arrived in New York, he 
was certain to go and see her. You 
would observe them in some restaurant 
together, talking very amicably ; the old 
lady would shake her finger admonish- 
ingly at Jesty and he tolerated that 
mannerism like a subdued schoolboy. 
It was just about two years ago now 
that Jesty met the girl in the Jarman 
woman’s home... . 

“Tt was his first visit after a pro- 
longed absence, his first visit since the 
South American affair where I had the 
... the... shall I say good luck? 
...to meet him. He never wrote 
letters. No doubt he considered words 
inadequate. He came in very unex- 
pectedly, entered the living room, and 
found Mrs. Jarman and the girl to- 
gether. 

“Of course she gave him a cordial 
greeting and then introduced Estelle. 

“* My niece,’ she said. , 

“He bowed over the girl’s hand; she 
did not smile; she met his gaze with a 
searching expression and the greenish 
glints of those brown eyes must have 
been a little unfathomable. 

“They all took chairs and the two 
friends began to talk; the girl con- 
tributed nothing to their conversation. 
She sat in silence, looking from one to 
the other, but more often she paid no 
attention to either of them. ! 

“On that first meeting, I am certain, 


she exhibited her customary attitude of: » 
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self-sufficient aloofness. It was as if 
some inner drama absorbed all that 
girl’s attention, making her indifferent 
to the externals of her environ- 
ment. She could be startlingly im- 
mobile. 

“Afterward, when they were alone, 
Jesty questioned the old lady. 

“*T never knew you had a niece,’ he 
said. 

“You've heard me speak of my sis- 
ter?’ she questioned. 

“* Yes—she lives in France?’ 

“*She did... 

“He raised his brows a little in un- 
derstanding. 

“*So far as I know,’ said Mrs. Jar- 
man, ‘she’s dead. We had no com- 
munication for years—a difference of 
temperament. never saw this girl 
before she came here. Perhaps she’s 
not my niece at all—but then, I have no 
especial reason to doubt her. It doesn’t 
matter anyway. A very curious girl. 
One that you're going to stay away 
from.’ 

“Tt was a sort of a threat, and it was 
backed up by the Jarman woman’s de- 
termined vigilance. 

“Not that Jesty displayed any eager- 
ness to become intimate with Estelle. 
He seemed quite indifferent to her. 
For the next six months they never had 
five minutes’ conversation alone to- 
gether. Was Mrs. Jarman trying to 
protect the girl?—or was she, with a 
singularly subtle insight, a foreseeing 
intuition, endeavouring to shield Jesty 
himself ? 

“That last hypothesis seems a little 
ludicrous, but you can’t be sure. She 
was a penetrating woman, and she must 
have understood the girl’s character 
fairly well. 

“But her sudden death altered the 
situation. The girl continued to live in 
the same house—all the old lady’s p1 op- 
erty went to her. Now you began to 
see Estelle and Jesty together. 

“At first it was only an occasional 


glimpse as they rode about in his car. - 


Then they appeared in restaurants, the 
theatres, the opera. 
“They were never an ordinary look- 
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ing pair. She seemed frail at the side 
of Jesty until you scrutinized her more 
particularly and then a certain strength 
of her own was revealed. It was the 
strength of silence, the power of that 
strange, inner absorption. 

“Only occasionally, and then solely 
in the early days of their companion- 
ship, would you find her regarding that ~ 
remarkable man as a being with whom 
she had any intimate concern. 

“Her look then—those occasional 


. looks—were arresting enough, how- 


ever; I am sure of that. The large 
eyes would widen, the pale face would 
flush a little and her features would 
assume a rapt significance, as if she 
contemplated a beloved vision. How 
incredibly romantic she was! How ap- 
palling was her simplicity, a simplicity 
of wanting that made her unique and 
rare! Jesty never understood... 

“But her silences, her unfathomed 
brooding, her uncomprehended aloof- 
ness determined his complete interest. 
He wanted her. That was enough for 
him; it sufficed, without any formality 
of her own consent. 

“There was only one difficulty. Her 
lack of the usual eagerness, the ordi- 
nary response, puzzled him in the mat- 
ter of her possession. No doubt, aside 
from the allure of a new experience, 
we discover here his reason for mar- 
rying her. It was the only way open; 
it was a single, conclusive act that 
would assert his right and his domi- 
nance.” 


II 


Roux paused once more and drew 
in a deep breath. 

“T’m giving you this,” he said, “in a 
much more connected manner than I 
was able to gather it. A large part of 
what I have said is constructed from 
inferences, from snatches of words— 
but reliable enough—coming to me 
after they moved out here. 

“My curiosity was large enough to 
lead me to my first call shortly after I 
had met Estelle in the woods. I 
ascended the steps of their veranda 
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with some uncertainty as to my recep- 
tion. 

“A man-servant took me into the 
hall—a white hall with a turning flight 
of stairs going up in back; white balus- 
trades and gold figures; somewhat 
glaring, very decorative, and perhaps 
the only part of that house that pleased 
the girl or was in consonance with her 
individuality. 

“Jesty himself suddenly appeared 
through the curtains of the living room 
at the side. He recognized me at once, 
and it seemed that Estelle had told him 
of meeting me. 

“He was unexpectedly cordial; he 
shook hands warmly. 

“* Come in here,’ he said. ‘We usual- 
ly sit in here,’ 

“TI preceded him through the cling- 
ing silk of the curtains and there was 
the girl, languorous in a deep chair, 
heavy-lidded, and indifferent. She 
scarcely rose to greet me. She looked 
extraordinarily exotic in the curious 
setting of that room. 

“A most inappropriate room—for 
her. Imagine her spending hours with 
Jesty among all those weapons, to 
which she was utterly indifferent. He 
had every kind of firearm imaginable 
arranged around the walls of that 
apartment. The bulk of his collection, 
in fact: old Spanish pistols with ornate 
silver handles, Chaffe, Berdan, Chasse- 
pot beech-loaders, the oldest weapons 
and the newest, and all of them, wher- 
ever possible, charged and ready to 
shoot. Picture Jesty creating a room 
like that in the house he built, osten- 
sibly, for her! 

“During my short visit the girl prac- 
tically ignored me. Not that it was not 
an ignoring of a character that could 
offend anyone of my sort. It was a 
... a—total abstraction. She ignored 
Jesty quite as much. But he was en- 
tirely calm. He took her for granted, 
took her interest for granted, took her 
acquiescence for granted—and even, I 
suppose, her love. 

“He spoke to me about his plans. 

“*T don’t know how long we'll stay 
here, he said. ‘No doubt I'll get tired 


of this soon enough. That means we'll 
doubtless go to Europe. Wherever I 
decide.’ 

“*—and Mrs. Jesty,’ I added, rather 

“ He stared a moment as if my words 
had been uttered in an unknown and 
uncomprehended tongue. 

yes, che murmured, 
finally. 


“TI was glad to get out of that atmos- 
phere. It was too full of uncomfort- 
able suggestion, of a complex sugges- 
tion that eluded my understanding. 
That room gave one the unaccountable 
impression of being highly charged; it 
produced upon me the effect you might 
expect, the emotional response you 
might predict for yourself, were you to 
be given an infernal machine to take 
apart and examine. 

“But going down the steps from the 
house, I was paradoxically sorry to 
have left. The pair interested me be- 
yond decent reason. And I began to 
see Jesty a little more closely, and 
found myself admiring him. 

“What a colossal assurance resided 
in that man! He revealed no doubts 
about his strange companion; it was 
obvious that he was convinced of her 
plasticity, of his ability to mould her 
to his aims, to his purposes, to his 
plans—whatever they were. What did 
Jesty want with her anyway? 

“Looking back, it seems to me now 
that the man was exhibiting the initial 
declination of his powers, a slight fore- 
shadowing of approaching age. I sus- 
pect now that he had no well-defined 
hopes in her, but approached her be- 
cause of a habit, his habit of dominat- 
ing women. He saw her; she piqued 
him; and he could not resist. a 

“At this time I was considerably at 
a loss how to proceed. There was no 
good reason for making another call. 
They did not return my call. And yet, 
I wanted to see them very much in- 
deed. As it happened, Estelle herself 
came to me. 

“It was early one morning; I had 
walked out on the porch here before 
breakfast. 
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“ Across the lawn, where you see that 
bed of yellow gardenias, I saw her 
stooping. She hada flower cupped in 
her slender hands and was inhaling the 
fragrance of it in deep breaths. Half 
her face was turned to my scrutiny and 
in her unawareness of observation her 
countenance assumed a revealing form 
that startled me like a momentous dis- 
covery. 

“She seemed, in that trivial act of 
smelling a flower, to achieve an ex- 
pression of profound passion, of pent 
emotion that flowed from.her abound- 
ingly, like a visible outpouring. And 
with this there was commingled a want- 
ing, no less exuberant, but touching, 
but pathetic. 

“ A risky determination came into my 
mind. 

“T crossed the veranda and ran down 
the steps. She did not notice me until 
I was almost upon her. 

“She heard my step at last and 
straightened up suddenly; the expres- 
sion of her face underwent a swift 
change. 

“It was as if she had achieved a 
palpable withdrawal of all those emo- 
tions that a moment before had over- 
laid her face like a visible aura. Her 
parted lips closed, without compression, 
but with that faintly drooping, almost 
sullen line so common to their ordinary 
aspect. 

“*Excuse me,’ she murmured. 

“*You don’t have to be excused,’ I 
said. ‘You're welcome here any time 
you want to come. I’m glad you like 
those flowers. I don’t pay much atten- 
tion to thefn myself. But if you want 
some of them, I’ll dig up a few of the 
plants and bring them over to you.’ 

“* Ves, I like them,’ she said. 

“Tt was evident that she did not in- 
tend to be any more cordial, or any 
more communicative than before. I re- 
newed my determination. I looked at 
her very earnestly. 

“* You said something to me,’ I told 
her, ‘that first day I met you in the 


woods, that greatly aroused my inter- ° 


est, It was unexpected, and its in- 
ferences have almost possessed me. To 
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be plain, it was the last sentenge you 
found time to say to me. You asked 
me, very vehemently, and very curi- 
ously: “Have I begun to look like 
him.”’ 

“There was the dawn of the faintest 
surprise on her face, expressed in a 
slight widening of her drooping lids, 
an almost immeasurable trivial rise of 
her arched, jet brows. Her slim body 
seemed to sway forward a trifle. 

“Her eyes met my own; her lips 
parted. 

“*Why are you interested in me?’ 
she asked. 

“The question was profoundly satis- 
fying. Then I had made some prog- 
ress! She was beginning to talk! 

“*Good!’ I exclaimed. ‘Then you 
know that I am interested. Yes, ex- 
tremely. I’m interested in both of you. 
I haven’t any excuse for my curiosity 
either, except that a sufficient provoca- 
tion will arouse the most incurious one. 
You are provoking .. ” 

“She dropped her eyes. Watching 
her face with the most intimate exami- 
nation, I thought the corners of her lips - 
turned up into the ghost of a smile. 

“*A moment ago I came out and 
caught you... 

“ At these words she stiffened a little; 
the vaporous smile vanished. 

“What do you mean?’ 

“*T couldn’t help it,” I said, ‘and I 
must be forgiven. I didn’t know you 
were here. I saw you bending over 
those flowers, caressing them in fact, 
and there was an expression on your 
face that was a revelation to me—’ 

“T was paused by the startling, the 
sudden opening of her arresting eyes. 

“*No doubt you’ve found out some- 

thing that he never will, she said. 
‘Well—what did he want with me? 
Why did he take me? An.old man— 
just like you .. 
_ “Tt will be difficult for you fellows to 
imagine the profundity of scorn that 
her inflection made out of that word 
old! Jesty an old man! Like me! 

“A real sympathy for the man came 
to me in those seconds. This was his 
last woman and with his last woman he 
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suffered his first disaster. He had no 
magic for her, and he was powerless to 
play with those fingers that had in 
former years touched the chords of re- 
sponse so often, upon this strange, 
young instrument. 

“She had dropped her face again and 
the old half-sullen withdrawal lay over 
her features like an impermeable veil. 

““There is no advice I can give to 
you,’ I said. 

course there isn’t.’ 

“The response was immediate. She 


retained her immobility for a moment: 


and then turned to go. 

“*T'll take some of these plants if you 
have time to bring them over,’ she said, 

“*This afternoon, I called after her. 

“She did not answer me, she did not 
acknowledge my words. 

“T watched her as she crossed the 
lawn, languorous in her progress and, 
like a revelation, it appeared to me, 
extraordinarily and fatally romantic! 


III 


“THE conviction of her romantic 
simplicity came to me, as I have said, as 
a revelation. And it was a conviction. 
However elusive she might be in the 
minutiz of her character, now, she was 
fundamentally comprehended. Her 
brooding hours, her inner absorption— 


the astounding preoccupation with her > 


visions of romance! 

“In the passionate simplicity of her 
wanting, that made her above all else 
unique, what gothic dreams of astound- 
ing glamour she must have created! 
Ah, the tragic dreams of youth; the ex- 
pectancy; the prospect of glamour— 
and the moving and pathetic certainty 
of unfulfilment! She went away across 
that lawn like an impossible wraith, 
making a demand upon life too in- 
credible for the terms of actuality. 

“That afternoon I took the plants 
over to her. She met me in her cus- 
tomary way; she was almost sullen in 
the few words she spoke. Why not? 
What had J to give her—or Jesty, who 
was also present ? 

“ Jesty stood near her while we talked 


together. Once during the brief con- 
versation, he touched her on the arm. 
At that moment my eyes happened to 
rest on her face. 

“ Across the indifference and abstrac- 
tion of her features there came some- 
thing else, a stirring and profound emo- 
tion whose startling significance was 
made known to me in those revealing 
instants. It was a coming out of her 
— it was a direct response to 

esty. 

“Tt was then that I had my first inti- 
mation of a fear for him, Plainly, she 


_had passed out of the quiescent condi- 


tion of ignoring him. His touch moved 
her; his nearness set her into vibration. 
And—it was the response of a develon- 
ing hate...” 

Roux paused again, but only for an 
instant. He saw that we were all at- 
tending him. He retained his same in- 
tent attitude on the porch rail, but bent 
a little closer to our figures in the 
wicker chairs. 

“The last day,” he said, “ presents the 
clearest picture of all. I suppose I 
forced myself upon those people 
abominably—still, Jesty mever com- 
plained. The girl was too remote from 
me to care. But there are certain 
dramas that must be watched, certain 
curiosities too strong for the restraint 
of the customary proprieties. 

“ My habit was to appear there several 
times a week. Usually in the after- 
noon. When we were not outdoors, we 
always met in that room full of guns, 
incongruous guns. Incongruous? Per- 
haps, for the inscrutable purpose of 
life, not so incongruous... . 

“On this final afternoon we had 
talked as usual in the room that held 


'Jesty’s grim collection. Estelle was in 


an unusual mood. More than ordin- 
arily talkative. Indeed, she was almost 
vivacious—using her former aspects as 
the basis of comparison. She achieved 
the miracle of smal! talk. Her eyes 
were less drooping, her manner less in 
the condition of remote languor. 
“When I arose to go, she stood up, 
too. jes, assured, sardonic, dominat- 
ing, also came out of his chair and took 
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a position opposite her, across a little 
table that separated them. I saw her 
turn her face and rest her eyes upon 
his countenance. 

“At that moment I had no oppor- 
tunity for the analysis of her expres- 
sion, but one thing struck me forcibly: 
she seemed, in that instant itself, to 
have come to some sort of a determina- 
tion. As I left the room, her lips were 
faintly compressed and her eyes, were 
extraordinarily large. 

“I went out through the hall and 
descended the steps from the porch 
leisurely enough. I continued toward 
the woods, that separate the two houses. 
I had gone fifty yards, perhaps, when I 
heard the shot. 

“T knew it came from the house. 
More than that, I knew it came from 
that room. An understanding that re- 
fused to articulate itself into compre- 
hensible words flashed into my mind. 

“TI stopped dead still—but only for a 
moment. 

“Turning then, I ran back toward the 
house. 

“The room was full of a pungent 
smoke. Jesty was lying face up on the 
floor and the little table, overturned, 
one of the legs snapped in two, half 
concealed his body. 

“Estelle stood motionless near the 
wall, almost in the exact spot where I 
had left her a moment before. I re- 
membered now that she had only to 
reach up in order to remove the ser 
handled pistol from its hook. 

“ And when I came in our eyes met in 
the fog that lay over the sinister room. 
They met in an instant of complete 
comprehension; she knew that I under- 
stood. She did not utter a word; there 
was no sound in the room. 
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“What may astonish you fellows is 
that I myself had no surprise, that all 
this seemed the inevitable ending, the 
terribly proper conclusion. What else 
was to be expected from that silent, 
passionate girl? Hadn’t Jesty to pay 
—in the reasoning of her astounding 
romantic simplicity—for the theft of 
her life, for the taking of her from any 
fulfilment of her dreams, of her gothic 
dreams, powerless to give a single in- 
stant of thrill to the desires of her 
ardent youth? Her desires... that 
no one could fulfil . . .” 


IV 


“ But tell us, Roux, how in the world 
was she acquitted ?” 

“ At the trial? A reasonable enough 
question. But she was. The defence 
was that he had attacked her—perfect- 
ly preposterous of course. No evidence 
of that. She didn’t even go on the 
stand, But what other outcome would 
you expect from a jury of these parts? 
Jesty had utterly ignored all these peo- 
ple. They felt their inferiority, too. 
That means that they were envious— 
always the result of a conviction of in- 
feriority. These yokels were not go- 
ing to do any justice for that dead 
man.” 

“And where is she?” was the ques- 
tion. 

“T don’t know,” said Roux. “ Disap- 
peared after the trial. You might have 
asked me what she is doing—I could 
have answered that. Evolving her ab- 
surd and tragic dreams, of course. I 
don’t believe you sense the immeasur- 
able romanticism of that girl. A wo- 
man of her sort will always dream. It 
is, ina way of speaking, her doom.” - 


A 


WISE man does not tell his girl that she is the only girl he ever kissed. 
He tells her that she is the most interesting. 
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MONNA 


AN UNFINISHED PORTRAIT 


By F. P. Delgado 


TWITHSTANDING other and 
perhaps more personal considera- 
tions that her memory so often 

hauntingly evokes, she is associated 
very largely in my mind with a question 
of environment, specifically so because 
the city in which it was my privilege to 
know her did not seem the locality to 
which she really belonged and where 
= instinctively would seek to find 
er. 

_I met her in Paris, where she was 
studying art and where, concerned in 
other seemingly more important inter- 
ests, I was indifferently conscious of 
her gracious presence. ter on, in 
Florence, the city of her birth, I was all 
too keenly aware of her absence and of 
my former insensibility. And it is in 
this endeavour constantly to visualize 
her, not where she was but where she 
ought to have been, that her portrait is 
always in a state of progression, and 
yet—in the very nature of things— 
never finally achieved. 

The memory is perhaps both psycho- 
logical and symbolic. The psychology 
is concerned with the unusual influence 
of propinquity, the careless indifference 
when there was occasion to be other- 
wise, the realization and the regret when 
the same opportunity later so devoutly 
desired was no longer present. And the 
symbolism lies in the subtle knowledge 
that the Tuscan city asleep on the Arno 
lacked by.reason of her absence the one 
thing that prevented the fulfilment and 
completion of its beauty, that it would 
always slumber on unless she to whom 
it had given part of its soul in birth 


should return and awaken it into the 
larger joyousness of the day. 

Her name of Monna, singularly odd 
yet attractive, seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate. I am unaware of its significance, 
other than she rejoiced in it and it in 
her. Browning was once tempted to 
learn a certain melodious language on 
account of a rose with its soft, meander- 
name. 

et I had a far better incentive to 
study Italian. But I have made no 
progress in a speech both half awake 
and half asleep. Perhaps it is because 
I have been too busy seeking to paint 
a portrait to take the necessary time to 
study the rippling syllable with which 
its title should be suitably fixed. 

Although I met and knew her in 
Paris, I saw her but rarely there, not 
over a dozen times at the most, and 
never alone. I can recall having tea 
with her in her apartments in the Rue 
de Université, at the Lyceum Club and 
at the villa of the Princess M. at St. 
Cloud. We met elsewhere as well—in 
the studio of Mme. Mérignac, the most 
distinguished of women medallists in 
France; at the Musée de Balzac; and 
once at a concert to hear a celebrated 
Russian pianist interpret Chopin. 

Perhaps among the few rare occa- 
sions that it was my privilege to be in 
her society, the one that lurks most 
vividly in my memory was a certain 
evening in the house of a mutual friend 
in the Rue de Vaugirard. 

A few guests had been invited to hear 
one of the younger French Poets, one 
of the leaders of La Poétique move- 
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ment, recite his verses. She arrived 
somewhat late, and I remember even 
now the incidents of her entrance as she 
crossed the threshold of the salon, 
dressed simply yet beautifully in black, 
bare of arms and throat, a slight, girlish 
hesitancy in her graceful movements, 
yet withal a certain poise, a certain sure- 
ness, a tacit recognition of the homage 
due to a fine tradition. 

She was very beautiful that night. To 
say how or why would be superfluous, 
for such considerations at best are only 
matters of relativity. Yet the blue-grey 
eyes with their eager, questioning re- 
gard, the mass of blonde hair tastefully 
and simply arranged, the fine and deli- 
cate contour of the throat and shoul- 
ders, the youth and cadence of her fig- 
ure, made a picture ineffably sweet and 
unforgettable. 

It was my pleasure to sit beside her 
during the all too fleeting hours of that 
memorable evening. In comparison 
everything else sank into insignificance. 
I cannot even recall the nature of the 
verses recited by the poet. They 
seemed so artificial in contrast to what 
was so wonderfully real. 

I tried to question her concerning her 
art work and studies, but she was very 
reticent in speaking of her aspirations 
and ambitions—a few flashing and il- 
luminating bits of criticism on the 
methods of the different schools, a cas- 
ual reference or two concerning her 
classes and croquis and that was all. 

Yet she was quite interested in my 
own work, loath as I was to tell her 
about it. She was curious about life, a 
fine and sane curiosity. Intuitively she 
arrived at its conclusions by an unerr- 
ing yet simple knowledge of its threads. 
It is a rare art that few possess—the 
embroidery of life, spun and fashioned 
by a sure selection of its many varied 
weaves. 

We conversed in English, which she 
spoke perfectly. She had lived in Eng- 
land and she loved it, especially the 
counties of Suffolk and Surrey and the 
allurement of the English downs. 

Then we spoke of the student life of 
Paris, the happy and often irresponsible 


career of those who are attracted to the 
great city like moth to a flame. She 
knew nothing of the obvious side of 
that life. It did not appeal to her. I 
doubt if she had ever set foot in 
Lavenue’s, the gay resort so dear to the 
hearts of the art students of the Mont- 
parnasse quarter. She belonged rather 
to that army of serious, quiet workers 
whose numbers are greater than the 
casual visitor to Paris would ever sus- 
pect. For life there does not always 
mean the laughter and the lights of 
Bohemia. They are part of it, it is true, 
but only a small part. Thus she pur- 
sued her daily tasks, happy in her work, 
eager in the study and contemplation of 
the wonderful things that lay ready at 
her hand, with a devotion to a noble 
ideal, and with a faith serene and con- 
fident in the morrow. 

Thus I knew her, casually and not in- 
timately, and I did not realize the sig- 
nificance of it all. Happiness often as- 
sumes many strange disguises, passes us 
unawares in the night season. Perhaps 
it is because we sometimes iack the vi- 
sion to penetrate beyond the veil and 
we see only when it is too late. 


II 


AND yet in a strange and subtle way 
I began to know her intimately when 
later I was in Florence and she was ab- 
sent still in France. Many months, too, 
had elapsed. And I began to interpret 
the city by reason of her, to regard it 
in terms of personality. 

There was a reciprocal relationship 
also. The city enabled me really to un- 
derstand her. It has been very truly 
said that the excess of beauty of the 
Tuscan city causes a kind of intoxica- 
tion that inhibits achievement. I felt 
that very keenly. One might dream 
there eternally. I doubt very much if a 
great thing could ever be accomplished 
there. In the past it was different. 

During the Renaissance it was a city 
of energy, where countless forces con- 
verged, intellectual and otherwise. To- 
day there remains only the dream. And 
while it is true that every great thing 
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has a vision somewhere back of it, it is 


also just as true that no dream can ever 
be realized unless it is built upon some- 
thing tangible and real, 

I felt that there could be no achieve- 
ment there, either for the city or my- 
self, while she was absent. So by a 
method of specious casuistry I began 
to visualize her, to give to the dream its 
reality, to awaken the great iron-barred 
Tuscan palazzi from their long and 
heavy slumber. 

And the visualization of a fine mem- 
ory was not difficult, because there were 
visible aids and silent testimony to it 


‘on every hand. I found it especially in 


the wonderful canvases of Botticelli, 
because, somehow, she seemed the real 
and tangible expression of what the 
great artist of the Renaissance had so 
truly glimpsed and anticipated. Perhaps 
it was because his Venuses and espe- 
cially his Madonnas, so unusual in me- 
dizval art, were blonde. What exalted 
and specific claim the brunette has to 
that subtle honour I am unaware. I 
know a certain blonde Madonna of Sas- 
soferato in Rome that I would not ex- 
a for all the dark daughters of 
ve. 

And the subtle relationship was not 
alone primarily concerned with colour 
that Botticelli’s paintings brought her 
thus so vividly to mind. It was also be- 
cause the haunting charm of his grace- 
ful women bore, like she, a look of 
silent inquiry on their eager faces. Their 
expression is that of the wistfulness of 
exiles, deracinées, as the French appro- 
priately characterize it. And she, true 
to that same tradition, remained in 
Paris, in the Rue de Université, a far 
cry from all these Florentine fancies. I 
wonder sometimes if, Botticelli did not 
dimly anticipate her in a dream, because 


he too was a visionary with all the alert 


sense of outward things. 

And there was another sense of simi- 
larity besides that of art that made me 
think of her so often in this Old World 
city. It was concerned chiefly with na- 
ture and was largely pagan in character. 
Often I used to imagine that I would 
come upon her somewhere by chance 


among the charming environs of the 
town, a wayside divinity met casually 
upon the high road or along the little 
byways, the spirit of the forest to be 
suddenly encountered amidst the perfect 
silence of its trees. 

I felt this especially at Vallombrosa, 
among its orchards and its vineyards, 
up among the olive-clad heights of 
Fiesole, at Monte Ceceri with the won- 
der of the Val d’Arno asleep in the haze 
beneath, and perhaps best of ali at Set- 
tignano with its tall and slender cy- 
presses and the slow winding road that 
led down through a tangle of woods 
past the Castel di Poggio and the little 
church of Santa Maria a Vincigliata. 

At every gap in the trees, at every 
purple shadow cast upon the hard, 
white road, I half expected to find her, 
a wood nymph, the incentive, no doubt, 
that once fleetingly caught in a beam of 
sunlight had prompted Sandro to paint 


cher on the canvas, in order to fix there 


for ever the dear image that he hoped 
some time to meet again. 

Yet in the hush and silence of the 
forest there seemed ever an inexpressi- 
ble wistfulness and longing, as though 
it too awaited, calmly and patiently, the 
return of the soul that had slipped away 
and whose memory lingered now only 
in the plaintive call of the nightingales 
or was revealed sometimes in the 
strange, fantastic shapes of the blue- 
black shadows of the cypresses. 

And if she thus dwelt in the spirit of 
the woods that clustered the hills above 
the city, she seemed also to reside mys- 
teriously in the presence of its roofs 
and spires—over the towers of the 
Duomo, the Campanile and of the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, in the restful green of 
the Boboli Gardens, upon the Ponte 
Santa Trinita and the Ponte Vecchio 
beneath which the sluggish Arno creeps 
haltingly and peacefully to the sea. 

And thus regarding the beauty and 
mysticism of it all, the crenelated piles 
and graceful towers over which her 
spirit seemed to brood, I thought of the 
chance meeting in Paris and what it had 
meant in after days. At the time I re- 
garded it only as a trifle, a Tuscan trifle, 
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and life is full of such. It is only when 
trifles become tremendous, as_ they 
sometimes do, that their real signifi- 
cance becomes apparent. 

I daresay to her this meeting meant 
no more than a brief and casual recog- 
nition on the highway of life, to be for- 
gotten and put aside in the further ex- 
perience of other and more definite 
things. But to me it meant and still 
means much more than that. That Lady 
Fortune who dwells at Actium and of 
whom Horace so often sang, rarely be- 
stows the same gift twice. So Is 
in all probability never meet her again. 
Yet the memory lives, and sometimes 
troubles. And I wish her always a life 
as bright and smiling as her own blue 
Tuscan skies. 

Accordingly, it seems that I am al- 
ways eternally seeking to paint her por- 
trait, patiently and lovingly, and not in 
brilliant colours, for memory always 
portrays itself in faint and timid hues, 
with a feeling of softness and of atmos- 
phere, a suggestion only of the great 
line. It is a labour of love without love’s 
reward—line upon line, tint upon tint, 
a dim distance seen imperfectly through 
falling rain. There is hesitation always 
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as well, never that sureness were the 
model of to-day. And it is a hesitancy 
born of a certain fear, intangible and 
hardly capable of expression. 

The fear lurks in the belief that I am 
painting yesterday’s portrait only. Has 
she changed, and would she recognize 
her picture in the transition that time 
must have wrought in her? Has life, 
the greater artist, fashioned her in 
sharper relief, fantastic decoration pos- 
sibly usurping the silver-grey back- 
ground, the surprises of detail arrogat- 
ing to themselves the impressionistic 
mass? Ina word, is she different in life 
than on_the canvas, or is she still the 
same and has life simply completed 
what I have timidly begun? 

For life is like colour in one respect. 
It often retains its insistent sharpness, 
softened a little, perhaps, by time, yet 
with the underlying hues freshly and 
vividly retained. Some day I shall re- 
turn to Florence, merely to see 
whether the terra-cotta medallions of 
della Robbia, set in the facade and be- 
tween the colonnades of.the Spedali 
degli Innocenti, or hanging on the walls 
of the Bargello, still hold their cool and 
brilliant blues. 


JOY 


By Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


Now I can sing of happy things 
And let the sad world go its way, 
Since you have spoken words that turn 
The night to day. 


Now I can sow beside all streams 
And care not if another reap, 

Since all that I would garner here 
Is mine to keep. 


Now I can scatter joy about 

Like green young leaves that fall in spring, 
Because the tree is all too rich 

In bourgeoning! 


PETIT PIERRE 
By Henri Allorge 


E petit Pierre était un de ces en- 
fants qui semblent maudits dés 
avant leur naissance. 

Sa mére jouait, sans talent, sur une 
scéne de troisiéme ou de quatriéme or- 
dre. C’était une femme qu’on mépri- 
sait, méme dans le monde peu rigoriste 
des théatres. Quant a son pére, il n’en 
avait pas, étant le fils du hasard. 

L’actrice avait accueilli sa naissance 
comme une catastrophe et lui gardait 
une haine que rien ne devait adoucir; 
elle ne pouvait lui pardonner d’étre venu 
au monde, bien malgré lui, pourtant. 

Mis en nourrice chezdes gens égoistes 
et durs, il avait, par quelque mystére, 
_persisté a vivre, sans savoir pourquoi ni 
comment, certes; car la vie n’était pour 
lui, déja, qu’une suite de souffrances. II 
ne se rappelait, de cette époque sombre, 
que ses longues conversations avec le 
chien de garde qui lui léchait doucement 
les mains, en le regardant avec des yeux 
pleins d’une caresse humide, comme s’il 
eut été un grand frére qui ne parlat pas. 

Plus tard, sa mére l’avait repris. II 
n’en était pas plus heureux. rest ait le 
plus souvent, soit 4 la maison, soit chez 
une vieille voisine a laquelle sa mére le 
confiait lorsque la présence de l’enfant 
pouvait étre génante, ce qui arrivait 
souvent. Cette voisine avait pris Pierre 
en amabilité; elle le soignait, le lavait, 
lui donnait 4 manger, ce que la mére 
oubliait parfois, et s'ingéniait a lui 
rendre l’existence moins triste. 

Pierre l’aimait bien; mais il sentait 
que affection d’une étrangére ne pou- 
vait remplacer celle d’une mere. 

Quelquefois, cependant, la sienne le 
faisait sortir; elle ’emmenait le plus 
souvent au Luxembourg ou aux Tuil- 
eries. Elle Vhabillait, ces jours-la, de 


costumes de coupe prétentieuse et de 
couleurs voyantes, qu'il endossait sans 
joie; il s’'apercevait bien que sa mére ne 
faisait pas cela pour son plaisir a lui, 
et que les passants le regardaient avec 
plus de surprise que d’admiration. 
Quelques-uns méme souriaient et avai- 
ent lair de se moquer de lui; d’autres 
semblaient le plaindre. Il était mal a 
laise dans ses beaux habits et aurait 
bien voulu les dter. 

Souvent il s’écartait de sa mére. Ce 
n’était pas difficile, elle faisait si peu 
attention a lui; et pendant qu’elle causait 
en riant avec des messieurs trés élé- 
gants, Pierre allait retrouver d’autres 
petits garcons. 

— Est-ce que ta maman t’aime, disait- 
ilalundeux. ~ 

— Oh! oui, et papa aussi m’aime bien. 

Pierre soupirait et  réfléchissait. 
Qu’était-ce qu’un papa? se ledeman- 
dait en vain. Pourquoi n’en avait-il pas, 
lui? Pourquoi semblait-on le repous- 
ser? Car presque toujours quelqu’un 
accourait vivement et emmenait ses pe- 
tits interlocuteurs, en les grondant. 

Et, parfois, un enfant vétu tout de 
noir lui répondait 4 voix basse des 
choses que de nouveau il ne comprenait 
pas, et qui Pattristaient, sans qu’il sit 
pourquoi: 

— Mon papa est parti pour un grand — 
voyage. 

Pierre s’en allait, réveur. Est-ce que 
son papa était aussi parti en voyage? 
Pourquoi ne habillait-on pas aussi de 
noir, alors, au lieu de laffubler de 
choses étranges qui le faisaient ressem- 
bler A une poupée ? Pourquoi ne lui par- 
lait-on jamais de ce papa, qui l’efit peut- 
étre aimé? Demander des explications 
asa mére? Jamais il n’eitt osé. II at- 
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tendait d’étre grand pour comprendre 
ces mystéres. Mais une chose dont il 
était bien siir, c’est qu’une mére doit 
aimer son petit gargon. 

Un jour elle le conduisit dans une 
grande maison, quelle lui dit étre son 
theatre. Ce mot ne représentait rien a 
lesprit de enfant. Il l’entendait sou- 
vent répéter, mais il en ignorait le sens. 
Il suivit sa mére docilement, le cceur 
gros, car elle lui avait enjoint durement 

faire tout ce qu’on lui dirait, sans 
s’étonner et sans demander pourquoi. 

Ils entrérent dans un couloir étroit, 
sales et sombre, qu’éclairaient a peine 
des ampoules électriques usées. 
avait peur, Ils montérent ensuite des 
escaliers interminables et noirs, qui 
touraientouzigzaguaient sans cesse. Is 
arrivérent dans une petite chambre, ot 
des gens les attendaient. Aux murs, 
Pierre remarqua des gravures et des 
portraits qui ressemblaient a sa mére, et 
qui pourtant paraissaient représenter 
une autre personne, car jamais l'enfant 
ne l’avait vue avec des robes ni avec des 
coiffures aussi riches et aussi extraordi- 
naires. Elle était vétue comme les fées 


que la vieille voisine lui faisait admirer 
en images. 

On le prit soudain pour lui 6ter ses 
habits et lui en mettre d’autres, qu'il 


jugea singuliers, mais beaux. II était 
tout fier, car la femme qui Phabillait 
Pavait embrassé en lui disant qu'il était 
joli comme un chérubin. II ne savait 
pas ce que c’était; néanmois le compli- 
ment lui avait fait plaisir et il était rouge 
de contentement. 

Mais sa mére était venue le prendre; 
elle aussi avait de magnifiques habits, 
des colliers éblouissants, un diadéme. 
Elle le plaga dans un coin, en lui ordon- 
nant de rester la jusqu’a ce qu’on véut 
le chercher. Puis elle disparut. 

Cela dura longtemps. Pierre ne savait 
que devenir; il entendait un bruit con- 


Pierre: 
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fus de paroles, de plaintes et de cris, qui 
leffrayaient. Des allées et venues se- 
couaient sa torpeur, mais redoublaient 
son effarement et ses craintes. , 

Enfin, un femme, qui portait aussi 
un costume inusité, vint le prendre par 
la main et ’emmena presque sans transi- 
tion devant une grande salle étincelante 
de lumiére, de dorures et de cristaux. 
Il fut ébloui. Puis il vit qu’elle était 
pleine de beaux messieurs et de belles 
dames qui le regardaient, avec sympa- 
thie, 4 ce qu'il crut. Sa mére était la, et 
semblait Pattendre. Sans doute, c’était 
pour lamuser qu’elle avait conduit 
dans cette belle maison ? 

Et voici qu’elle l’embrassait bien fort, 
comme elle ne l’avait jamais embrassé, 
et qu’elle lui disait des choses trés 
douces, avec une voix musicale comme 
un chant d’oiseau. Elle lui disait qu'il 
était son fils chéri, sa vie et son trésor, 
qu’elle n’avait rien de plus précieux que 
lui. Et voici qu’elle lui parlait de son 
papa, qu’elle paraissait aimer beaucoup. 

Petit Pierre était ivre de surprise et 
de bonheur. II allait dire 4 sa mere tout 
son ravissement, l’embrasserencore bien 
fort et bien longtemps, et lui demander 
de le mener bien vite voir son papa. 

Mais a ce moment un grand rideau 
tomba devant lui. On l’emmena. II en- 
tendit un fracas bizarre qui lui fit peur 
de nouveau. On eit dit que la maison 
s’écroulait. Enfin, sa mére revint. II 
se précipita vers elle, avec, sur les 
lévres, des mots d’amour et de caresses; 
il lui tendait avidemment ses petits bras 
en lappelant : 

— Maman! Mamen! 

Mais elle le repoussa brutalement, 
sans voir ses yeux soudain remplis de 
grosses larmes, et cria en ricanant, de 
sa voix rude et méchante des autres 
jours: 

— Non! mais il. croit que c’est arrivé! 
Ce qu'il est embétant, ce gosse-la! 


AN INVITATION TO LUNCH 


By Lawrence Vail 


Y DEAR CyRIL: 
I am writing to tell you that I 
accept your flowers with thanks, 
while I refuse your invitation to lunch, 

I don’t think I owe you any explana- 
tion. Nevertheless, for my own sat- 
isfaction, I have decided to give you 
one. In short, I accept your flowers 
because -I like flowers, and I refuse 

our invitation because I don’t like you. 
f you send me flowers and fruit—in 
fact, anything nice to eat—I have de- 
cided not to offend you by sending it 
back. 

You see that from the start I am 
frank. My frankness, however, is not 
for your benefit, but for my own pleas- 
ure. It is a singular luxury for a 
woman like myself to be sincere for 
once in her life. At the present mo- 
ment there is nothing to lose by it. 

I suppose it is hard for you to be- 
lieve that I do not like you. Last night, 
quite unexpectedly—I think both of us 
were surprised—I gave you what is 
generally known as a token of love— 
at least that is the kindest interpretation 
so far as I am concerned. Some wom- 
en, I am told, cannot give more. I am 
sure that I could not have given -you 
less, and I sorely regretted it. From 
that moment I ceased to puzzle you, 
and you must admit that up to last 
night I was a bit of a mystery. That 
was my strength. What angers me 
most is the loss of this strength. 

I feel tempted at this moment to tell 
you something about myself. 

I was born in Australia, of honest 
but unimaginative parents. Seven years 
ago I ran away from home with a good- 
looking young man who made the usual 
promises. I believed him. After three 
months he abandoned me. So far, you 
will agree, my story lacks novelty. 


I have read in a book that girls in 
similar predicaments often do some- 
thing sensational and rather absurd. 
Sometimes they turn on the gas and 
gingerly sniff at the jet; sometimes they 
tie hard little knots around white little 
throats; sometimes they stand on a 
bridge when it is very dark and give 
the glad eye to the water. It appears 
that now and again they are killed. 
Then well and good, though it seems 
to me peevish to take one’s own life. 
More often, however, there is nothing 
more serious than a few squeaks and a 
splash. The rest of life is spent in sin 
and repentance. Personally, I have no 
craving for either, but the latter must 
be by far the more painful. 

Fortunately, though I say it myself, 
I am not easily troubled. It was almost 
eleven o’clock when I discovered that 
my lover was faithless and the only 
symptom I can recollect was a tempo- 
rary loss of appetite—an affliction I did 
not mind when I found that my funds 
amounted only to two shillings and two- 
pence. During the afternoon I medi- 
tated deeply. The result of this medi- 
tation was a feeling of gratitude. I re- 
joiced that all my illusions had been 
killed by one blow. I fully understood 
that if I had kept them they would 
have hampered my life. The fact was 
established that all men are liars. Late- 
ly I have slightly amended it, dividing 
men into two classes: liars and fools. 

You can imagine my life during the 
following years. I do not even remem- 
ber whether time passed swiftly or 
slowly. I was never dispirited, know- 
ing the ill effect of sorrow on beauty 
and health. I often looked melancholy 
in the company of wealthy and ingenu- 
ous youths, but with more aged men I 
give full vent to my natural gaiety. If 
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one man deceived me I deceived at 
least fifty men. I do not think I have 
any just cause for complaint. 

Almost eight months ago I received 
’ my first real disappointment. One day, 
looking in the mirror, I discovered two 
little wrinkles at the corner of my 
mouth. On further examination I per- 
ceived that my eyes were not shining so 
prettily. Evidently the life disagreed 
with me. As usual I take little time 
to make up my mind: I decided to re- 
form and be good. 

I was known in Sydney as Caroline 
Tooks. I saw immediately that to at- 
tain my desire I must not only leave 
Sydney but choose a name more suit- 
able to my new style of living. After 
grave deliberation I booked a passage 
for England under the name of Ruth 
Paine. 

When I landed in Southampton no 
one who had known me formerly would 
have possibly recognized me. I used 
to dress smartly, lace tightly, rouge my 
lips and blacken my eyes. Now I wear 


no corsets, use no scent, while my 


blouses are cut even lower than usual, 
affecting a simple, ingenuous style. 
Everybody could see I was fresh from 
the country. I increased this illusion 
by choosing as topics of conversation 
the beauty of nature and the glorious 
charm of the bush. It is needless to 
say that I studiously avoided colonials. 

The great trouble at first was my 
voice. It never was very pretty and 
the life I had led in Australia had con- 
tributed to make it harsh and unpleas- 
ant. My gestures, too, had an awkward 
tendency to be a trifle familiar. 

At this stage in my career I was ex- 
tremely favoured by chance. At the 
house I was living I made the ac- 
quaintance of the ex-butler of the Duke 
of . He bored me, but his lan- 
guage was admirable. He knew all the 
orthodox conventions. He knew ex- 
actly what a young lady of the highest 
distinction should do and should say 
at any given moment; also—which 
was more important—what she must 
not do and not say. Since he was old 


enough to be my grandfather I ap- . 
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pealed to his vanity by pretending to 
feel as a sister towards him. It was 
through him that I mastered the vocab- 
ulary and inflections which puzzled and 
attracted you and your friends. 

I also met a woman in a tea-room off 
Piccadilly who had the most exquisitely 
artificial manner and gestures. She had 
at one time loved a naval officer; he had 
died — heroically, now she loved the 
navy instead. From her I learnt those 
sentimental expressions which never 
fail to impress a certain category of - 
Englishmen. 

It was about that time that I discov- 
ered that Café in Prince Street which 
is the rendezvous of second-rate es- 
thetes, budding socialists, and unsuc- 
cessful actresses with artistic preten- 
sions. I was attracted by the artificial- 
ity of the place. The habitués were so 
easily persuaded of their individual 
originality that I foresaw little trouble 
in persuading them of my extraordi- 
nary ingenuousness. To mystify them 
I pretended to be mystified by them. 
To flatter them I pretended to be a little. 
bit shocked. None are so easily hum- 
bugged as humbugs. 

I immediately struck the right note. 
The other women were free, impudent, 
wise; I managed to appear stiff, mod- 
est, and a little bit silly. In reality, I 
was far more brazen than they, but I 
carried it off under a veil of absolute 
candour. When a man spoke to me I 
answered him shyly. I did not take 
possession of him, as is the custom with 
women, but timorously allowed him to 
take possession of me. I managed to 
blush when I drank a liqueur, I coughed 
after each cigarette. And I appeared 
to be ashamed of my coughs and 
ashamed of my blushes. I ever remem- 
ber sniffing at a whisky and soda like 
a housemaid testing a suspicious egg, 
casting a glance around me in evident 
fear lest someone had seen me. 

Now and again I would come out 
with the most extraordinary remarks in 
an innocent voice. I asked impossible 
questions, and I was indignant when 
everyone laughed. 

You know, how well I succeeded; 
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some thought me ingenuous, some 

— that I was exceptionally wicked 

and brazen. But then they never felt 
sure. I was a mystery. I baffled them. 
There were many prettier girls, but one 
knew what to expect from them. They 
dared not believe me innocent, lest they 
might appear foolish; neither did they 
dare believe me depraved: lest they 
should appear cads. 

Of course I was hated by all the 
other women. They saw through me 
at once. The less prudent talked scan- 
dal about me, which only served to 
make men think they were jealous. 

You tried to find out the other night 
how I got sufficient money to live. You 
suspected that it was given to me b 
men, Well, you were right. ButI te 
you quite frankly—you will admit, that 
after all I have told you there is no rea- 
son to lie—that I never gave them any- 
thing in exchange. 

I a quite a lot of money when I 
came to London, but it all went in two 

‘months. On the day that I split my 
last sovereign I accepted Captain 
Smith’s invitation to supper. He drove 
me home in a taxi, then, though it was 
late, and after a show of resistance, I 

‘let him enter my flat. As I was takin 
off my cloak he started to kiss me. 
pushed him away. As that availed 
nothing I started to weep. I wept for 
an hour—magnificently. 

At first he was not at all impressed 
by my acting. He told me to stop my 
noise. Did t think him a fool? How 
did I think that he thought that I lived ? 

I admitted in a tearful voice that I 
had accepted money from Baron Ru- 
binstein. But I did not think it was 
wrong. Was there any real harm in 
it? I had been in such trouble! And 
the Baron was so very rich! Oh, if he 
thought such bad things about me, I 
never would do it again. It would be 
far better to starve. 

Captain Smith quieted down. He 
dried my tears and held my hand. I 
begged Sion not to kiss me. Would he 
like his sister to be kissed by strange 
men, however kind and respectable ? 

This last argument prevailed. He 
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spent three hours pitying me. By the 
end I felt very sleepy. Finally he told 
me that he would give me an income if 
I promised not to accept a penny from 
any other man. I told him that I could 
not accept anyone—not 
even from him. en had such evil 
minds! It was hard for a girl to keep 
her name clear in this world. Then he 
began to apologize. He begged my 
forgiveness. At last, very reluctantly, 
I allowed myself to be persuaded. 

A few days later I repeated the same 
scene, successfully, with the Baron 
himself. It is thus, by a little dishon- 
esty, that I have managed during my 
in London to lead a respectable 

e. 

I suppose stccess turned my head, I 
thought that all men were equally gul- 
lible. Then came the night when you 
came to my flat. I intended to play the 
same game. But I soon forgot all 
about it. 


- You see, I expected you to kiss me 


at once. The scene was all planned and 
rehearsed. I had every intonation pre- 
pared and each gesture perfected. 

You appeared sleepy and alittle bit 
tired. I suppose that annoyed me. 
You sat down in front of the fire, and 
began talking about your life, your 
plans, your travels, all sorts of calm, 
sensible things. Then gradually I be- 
came interested. I forgot to keep a 
hold on myself. It was nice to talk— 
to talk naturally—without worrying 
about what I was saying. 

I did not notice it when you laid 
your head in my lap. When you took 
hold of my hand t was conscious of 
nothing save that it was nice. I had 
forgotten that I was Ruth Paine, that 
I was playing a part. 

Then of a sudden—all the evening 
you had been talking so calmly—you 
gave me a look,—there was something 
strange in that look. A wave rose in 
me from somewhere—it swept through 
us both. I saw you as something wild, 
terrible, wonderful. For a moment, 
just for a moment, I felt what was go- 
ing to happen, though I was absolutely 
unable to stop it. But that moment 
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ssed. All became a vast dizzy blur. 

heard a voice crying—I heard my 
voice crying—the voice I had not heard 
for nearly a year. It was not the de- 
mure voice of Ruth Paine. It was the 
harsh voice of Caroline Tooks. 

So now you know why I don’t like 


you. 


‘Ruth Paine does not like you. 
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Ruth Paine will accept chocolates and 
flowers, in fact anything that tastes 
good and looks pretty. But Ruth Paine 
will not accept your invitation to lunch, 
for there might be another guest there 
whom she does not care to meet—a 
guest called Caroline Tooks. 
RurtH. 


INDIVIDUALISTS 
By Amanda Benjamin Hall 


BELOVED, can you understand 
The fellow-riddle that is 1? 

The while we sit hand clasped in hand 
My soul escapes me like a sigh 


Above the thin blue outer air 
Are mystic trails I travel far; 

I pass you by with streaming hair 
Gold-dusty where it brushed a star. 


And when I dip, O Mighty One, 
In deepest purple of a grief, 

You take your turn to drink the sun 
A-quiver like a leaf. 


The unity of man and mate 
Is not enough for such as we 
Whom God created passionate, 
Yet straining to be free. 


We meet with sudden hearts aglow, 
But fearful of the other’s reach, 
Just near enough at times to know 

The utter loneliness of each! 
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ABOUT FASHIONS AND OTHER - 
THINGS | 


By Various Hands 


Grey skies? muddy roads, wind and 
rain have tried their utmost to depress 
us, but without success—for five sober 
years have got to be paid for. Youth 
must have its fling, and girls who 
had the misfortune to be just emerging 
from the schoolroom in ’14 deserve 
all the excitement and joy’ that is their 
birthright, The lucky ones are rushing 
off to Switzerland for winter sports, and 
are deep in the question of woollies and 
evening frocks. 

For the daytime a very short tweed 
skirt with knickerbockers to match, 
puttees, and strong boots are necessi- 
ties. Over this a woollen jumper, scarf, 
and pull-on cap should be worn, the 
brighter in shade the better. A tomato- 
coloured skirt, jumper, scarf, and cap is 
particularly effective against the snow. 
White is a mistake, as even when it is at 
its freshest and best it is apt to lvok 
grubby against the dazzling whiteness 
all around. The best cap to wear is the 
pull-on “tammy” with a small brim 
made in crochet, and wired. It has all 
the advantages of a cap that does not 
require dangerous hatpins, will not blow 
away, and yet gives a little shade to the 
eyes—a very big consideration over 
there, A large blanket or tweed coat is 
also a necessity, and will be found very 
useful when driving back from that far- 
distant frozen pond or toboggan-run 
which has necessitated a whole day’s 
outing. 

Then there is the little afternoon 
frock to be thought of. ‘This may not 


’ be needed, but it is as well to cater for 


the days when a blizzard is raging out- 
of-doors, and a thé dansant takes the 
place of the ski-ing and lugging. The 
chemise-frocks still reign supreme, in 
spite of all the efforts of the dress- 
makers to supersede them, and chiefly 
because there is nothing that lends itself 
so well to the graceful movements re- 
quired by the modern dancing. A 
blouse and skirt, however beautifully 
cut, look positively dowdy on a girl 
engaged in the Fox-Trot or the Boston. 
The latest blouse, by the way, is not a 
blouse at all, but a very short, straight 
jumper, reaching only to the hips, made 
in ninon silk tricot, or any dainty 
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material, and heavily trimmed with 
beads. The beads make an “all-over” 
pattern in most cases, and are certainly 
the dernier cri. 

None of the modern fashions are 
really new; some have even been resur- 
rected from only four or five years ago, 
the vogue for bead embroidery being 
one of these. 

These little jumpers are likely to be 
very popular, as nothing looks nicer 
under a coat, and they are exactly right 
for afternoon bridge. They have short 
sleeves, of course. 4 ; 

Dance-frocks for the evening require 
much thought, for they are destined to 
be in very constant use this winte?. 
Quite the prettiest are still made in net, 
and are not so perishable as one would . 
believe. I have just seen a very charm- 
ing one with-a flower-like skirt made of 
many pointed “petals,” mounted over 
chiffon in nasturtium shade of gossamer 
net. The bodice was a very filmy affair 
with very little to describe. A touch of 
solidarity was given at the waist by a 
wide taffetas ribbon in the same shade. 
A bunch of nasturtiums was tucked into 
the loose sash, and little stray blossoms 
of the same wandered on to the skirt 
and got lost in its folds. \ 

We are an unreasonable sex, there is 
no doubt about that, for the latest after- . 
noon frock buttons right up to the neck. 
Indeed, some women who pride them- 
selves in always being in the forefront 
of fashion have their chins almost dis- 
appearing into their collars, after the 
mode of their great-grandfathers; then 
at night they appear with absolutely no 
back to their frocks at all, and only a 
filmy wisp of tulle holding up the little’ 
strip of material across the front. | 


_One of Mrs. Adair’s cleverest inven- 
tions is the Ganesh Chin Strap . for 
eradicating double chins, restoring lost 
contours, and curing snoring; and an 
equally clever one is the Ganesh Fore- 
head Strap, which will cure the deepest 
lines and keep the forehead smooth and 
unfurrowed. These are only a few of 
the preparations, and a visit to Mrs. 
Adair at 92, New Bond Street, will be 
time well spent, 
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THE METHODS MODEL. 


HE model seated herself on the dais. She was 
not a young woman, but there was a strange 


beauty in her pale face with its clouds of dark - 


brown hair. I went over and arranged her 
draperies. ‘“‘Do you mind if I take your hair 
down?’’ I asked, ‘‘I want to do it up in a par- 
ticular way.” She nodded, and I pulled out the 
pins. I was astonished at the flood of soft hair 
they released. 

What wonderful hair!’’ I exclaimed. “You 
must let me paint you some day with your hair 
down, . .” .I buried my hands in the thick silky 
masses of it. ‘‘I know some girls who would give 
a small fortune to have hair like that.” 

She only smiled, rather sadly. _ I knew there 
had been much trouble in her life. As I painted, 
I encouraged her to talk ; at last my own curiosity 
overcame me, and I asked what she did to make 
her hair so glorious, 

‘Mine is always coming out,” I told her. ‘‘I 
suppose I should have it cropped, as most women 
artists do.”’ ' 

“ I’ve never been in a hairdresser’s shop in my 
life,’ she said. ‘I've only used one or two old- 
fashioned recipes which I make up myself. I 
always shampoo with stallax. I find you only 
need about a teaspoonful to cleanse one’s hair 
thoroughly, and so it does not work out at all 
expensive in the end. Once I tried something 
else, but my hair did not dry all soft and bright as 
it does after stallax, so I returned to the old recipe. 
If it shows any tendency to fall out, I obtain some 
boranium from the chemist, and mix it with a little 
bay rum, that soon makes it grow thick and strong 
again. Perhaps you wonder why, at my age—I’m 
fifty, you know—I haven’t got grey hair? Once- 
it did begin to look faded and streaky, but someone 
told me that the only real way to restore the 
colour was by dissolving some pure tammalite in 
bay rum, and applying this lotion to the hair each 
day. It's wonderful stuff, but people so seldom 
think of using anything so simple, do they ?” 

They don’t indeed,” I answered, ‘‘ but you’ve 
opened my eyes. You must write it all down, if 
you will be so kind. And now shall we rest? You 
must be tired.’’ 

As I painted, everything feminine in me wanted 
to ask her if she had any secrets for keeping that 
wonderful skin, but politeness forbade. To my 
joy, however, she resumed our former conversation. 

“It always seems to me. that old-fashioned 
remedies’ are the best. Of course, I have to 
consider the question of keeping such looks as I 
may have, because being a model is precarious 
work, and the market is over-stocked with old 
models of the wrinkled, white-haired type. I 
always treat my skin rather carefully, because 
I look on it as business capital! Every night 
I massage it with ordinary mercolised wax, which 
I wash off in the morning with warm water. That 
clears the skin thoroughly, because the oxygen in 
the wax absorbs all the waste outer tissue of the 


skin, and exposes the new complexion underneath, 


which is quite fresh and smooth. Of course, this 


treatment is a great preventive of wrinkles, for 


they never have time toform, Wrinklesonly form . 


in the old outer skin which gets coarse and flabby 
ifit ismot removed. Another thing which I use 
frequently is stymol. When I was young, I some- 
times used to suffer from blackheads; my mother 
would then make me bathe them with warm water 
in which a tablet of stymol had been stirred. 
Then I found the blackheads came out, without 
any forcing, on a towel, and my skin was left 
—- clear and not in the least sore, I never 

ave the horrid things now, though, because I 
make a point of using stymol at least once a 
week, You don't know how wonderfully refreshing 
that sparkling face-bath is to the skin. It gently 
closes the pores and that prevents the blackheads 
from forming. They are only caused by the 
accumulation of waste matter in pores that have 
become over-enlarged. Nearly everyone, in my 
opinion, would find the texture of their skins 
greatly improved if they would occasionally use 
some slight astringent, such as stymol,””_~ 

that is very true,” I said. should 
like to know whether you think that powder is 
good for the skin.” ‘‘Oh, no, I don’t think so 
at all; it coarsens the skin, and also brings 
about the enlarged pores which are so ugly. 
But I do think that the complexion needs some 
sort of ‘finish’ to keep away the ugly shiny 
look, and to protect the skin from ithe weather. 
Personally I always apply a little cleminite in 
the morning and afternoon, and rub it gently 
into the skin until it dries. I find that keeps 
the skin cool and velvety for several hours, and 
is absolutely harmless,”’ 

‘‘T have taken to using something for my lips 
lately, as they used to be so dry and sore. I 
bought an ordinary stick of prolactum, and I 
do not think you could find anything better, It 
is so soothing, and it gives one’s lips just a nice 
warm healthy look, without any hint of make- 
u 

‘‘I am very much interested in all 7 have 
told me,’’ I answered, ‘‘I wish I could tell you 
some things, too. But I don’t believe there is any 
little secret you don’t know!” 

‘‘T have not yet found anything really good for 
the hands,” she told me, holding out a pair of 
shapely, but roughened ones; ‘‘ housework makes 
them so red and dirty!” 

‘*Ah! “TI exclaimed, ‘‘then I can give you one 
tip. Get some bicrolium jelly from your chemist ; 
you'll find that. it will get all the ingrained dirt 


right out of your hands, besides making them ~ 


beautifully soft and white. I don’t know where I 
should be without it, myself !’’ 

She thanked me very sincerely, and, the time 
being up, prepared to go. 

After she had left, I fell to wondering how many 
women of her age, living in such poverty and 
hardship, kept their looks to such an extent, I 
looked at my painting with discontent. I could 
never put on canvas the texture of her lovely skin 
or the richness of her hair. 
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‘MOTORS AND MOTORING 


By W. Whittall 


IN THE MATTER OF | 
BENZOL 


[ am prejudiced against benzol as a 
motor fuel, because my experience of 
its use has been the reverse of for- 
tunate. It may be that I have been un- 
lucky enough to have purchased benzol 
which was not up to sample, and that it 
has put me against the whole idea of the 
coal spirit as it is marketed now; but 
that is not the question. I must say, 
however, that the report of the A.A. on 
the recent 10,000 miles’ test of this fuel, 
carried out under the supervision of the 
technical staff of the Association, to= 
gether with a close personal inspection 
of the dismantled engine of the car em- 
ployed, has gone a long way to convert 
me from my dislike of benzol. 

The worst charge brought against 
this fuel is that it has a deleterious effect 
. on any metals with which it comes in 
contact. That charge does not lie, for 
after 10,000 miles of running—quite 
two years’ average mileage of the 
ordinary private car—there was not the 
slightest trace of corrosion or pitting, 
such as one might expect if the allega- 
tion were true. Cylinders, pistons, and 
valves were in excellent condition, and 
good for an indefinite amount of run- 
ning. Nor was there much in the way 
of carbon deposit. Indeed, I should say 
there was less than if the fuel employed 
had been a good grade of petrol. The 
mileage run per gallon was much better 
than would have been the case with 
petrol, while oil consumption was cer- 
tainly well on the low side. Altogether, 
the result of the trial is by way of being 
a triumph for the advocates of benzol, 
and I personally intend to overcome my 
prejudices, and to see if I cannot get 
better results from this fuel than I have 
succeeded in securing hitherto. There 
is this to be said, that the motorist who 
essays the use of benzol should be 
extremely careful to see that he uses 
nothing but the standard quality as 
scheduled by the National Benzol Asso- 
ciation. Most of my own trouble came 
about during last summer through the 
use of benzol purchased in a South 
Coast town which, I should say, came 
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from the local gas-works. It was vile 
stuff, which made the engine so foul 
that I had to stop on an average every 
fifteen miles to change sparking-plugs. 
Since then I have not tried benzol at all, 
‘but I am going to now. 


CAR PRICES 


A tot of people are going about say- 
ing that the prices of cars will come 
down with a run presently, and that 
those who are wise will refrain from 
buying until that happens. My advice, 
for what it may be worth, is to take no 
notice of the guidnuncs, and to buy at 
present prices if reasonable deliveries 
can be obtained. Of course, the latter 
is the great trouble. Not only has the 
task of reorganizing the factories 
proved a more lengthy affair than was 
anticipated a year ago, but 1919 brought 
so much of industrial trouble that delay 
in getting back to peace-time-produc- 
tion was much worse than anyone could 
have foreseen.’ Take .the moulders’ 
strike as a case in point. At the time of 
writing this has been going on for six- 
teen weeks and is not settled yet. 
Stocks of castings have long since been 
exhausted, and motor factories are on 
‘short time as a consequence. There- 
fore, we are getting no cars. Efforts 
have been made to cover a part of the 
shortage with supplies from Belgium, 
but machine hands in the factories have 
declared a sympathetic strike against 
their use—they will not machine them. 
Castings have been imported with all 
the machining finished—and the fitters 
will not assemble them, Labour has: 
got the manufacturer in a cleft-stick, 
and the latter must therefore wait until 
it pleases the moulders to get back to 
work. When they do it will take at 
least six months before arrears are 
overtaken, and we shall be lucky if it is 
no more. What hope is there, then, of 
getting cars in quantities this side of 
September? Not an atom that I can 
see! And until supply overtakes 
demand, it is perfectly obvious. that 
prices will not fall. As a matter of fact, 
I look to a further considerable increase 
all round before Easter. 
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